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it no fpecies of writing does national charaéter appear fo 

ftrongly marked, as in accounts of voyages and travels. 
‘The fubject-matter * of thefe relations being the fame to all 
who travel through the fame regions, differences in the felec- 
tion, and in the remarks produced, muft arife from diverfities 
in the habits, purfuits, and difpofitions of the writers; and though 
perfonal character will be the caufe of many of thefe variations, 
yet national character will not fail to imprefs its ftamp on the 
whole refult. If we were to form a fcale of the different quali- 
ties of travellers, we fhould perhaps find the two extremities to 
be occupied by the French and the Swedifh. The former, vain, 
fuperficial, ingenious, fentimenta], confider almoft every obje& 
as affording {cope for the difplay of their talents at reafoning and 
conjecture, or for the exercife of their difpofition for adventure 
and intrigue. Led away by any prevailing idea, they find in 
every clime fomewhat confonant to it. They view things in 
the great, and fupply by imagination the deficiencies of reality. 
They meet with “cameanig and coquettes among barbarians 
and favages, and fheorize alike in Lapland and Caffraria. Man 
is their favourite object of {peculation; and they even impart 
his fentiments to brutal and inanimate nature. Generally 
{peaking, they feldom fail to intereft and amufe, and almoft as 
feldom, in fome meafure, to dazzle and miflead.—The Swede, 
on the other hand, educated (as all the late travellers from Swe- 
den have been,) in the fchool of natural hiftory, accuftomed to 





; * << T hate,’ faid Dr. Armftrong, ‘ that nafty /ubje-matter 2? 
Dut we do not fee that we can at all times do well without it. 
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examination and minute defcription of all obje€ts indifcri- 
minately, taught to value matter of fact only, and for its own 
fake, little converfant in writings which elevate the fancy or 
touch the heart,—-goes round the world with a prying but lefs 
roving attention, notes down whatever offers itfelf, whether 
mite or elephant, and, when man Is his fubjeét, thinks his 
drefs as important a part of the picture as his mind. He is 
thercfore exaét, faithful, circumftantial, but dry; and often, 
afier a great deal of pains, miffes the point of information 
which the reader moft requires. Like one who looks through 
a microfcope, his field of vifian at any one time is fmall; 


and therefore he is ill qualified to difcern and to exhibit cha- - 


racleriflic general views of things, with their mutual con- 
nexions and correfpondences. 

Profeflor Thunberg does not depart from the character of his 
countrymen. Where he only treads’ ground which. has 
already been traverfed by travellers of his own and other na- 
tions, we ‘could perhaps have {pared his narration: though a 
man of knowlege and obfervation, as he undoubtedly is, cannot 
pas along the moft beaten track without difcovering fome- 
thing which had efcaped, or been imperfectly obferved by, 
former inquirers. We fhall attend him throughout his progrefs, 
felefting for our readers fuch matter only as we conceive to be 
more particularly worthy of their notice. 

The Profeflor is well known to naturalifts by various writ- 
ings, and particularly by his Flora ‘faponica. The feveral 
volumes of the prefent work were fucceflively publifhed in the 
Swedifh language, and have been well received on the Conti- 
nent, particularly in Germany, where they were immediately 
tranflated as they appeared. We learn, from the Englifh 
tranflator, that the author has unexpectedly added a fourth 
volume, which will alfo be prefented in the Englifh language, 
provided that thefe are approved. 

Pafling over the unimportant incidents of his European travels, 
we fhall come to the period at which, having been employed 
in the capacity of furgeon-extraordinary to a Dutch Eaft India 
fhip, he went on board in December 1741. The difeafed 
ftate in which he found the crew at the Texel leads him into 
fome juft animadverfions on the mode in which the Company 
procure their foldiers, by the moft infamous practice of kid- 
napping ; a practice encouraged by the connivance of the di- 
rectors themfelves. In this cafe, asin many others, avarice 
defeats its own purpofe; for the wretches thus procured, 
weakened and difpirited by cruel ufage of every kind, bring 
with them mortal difeafes, which f{pread among the reft of 
the crew, fo as frequently to render a frefh fupply of men ne- 
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éeflary even before they leave the Texel, Will it be credited 
that one fhip of the fleet, in which our author failed, loft 136 
men while in the river? and that the lofs, out of four fhips, 
from the time of muftering to that of reaching the Cape of 
Good Hope, amounted to 606? This, we are forry to fay, is 
only one of feveral inftances in this work of the hardened and 
mean inhumanity which characterizes the commercial fpirit of 
the Dutch. 

Of the incidents in the voyage to the Cape, the moft ob- 
fervable is the poifoning of feveral perfons by white lead mixed, 
by miftake, with the flour of which fome pancakes were made. 
The effeé&t, on fome, was a fit of vomiting, which carried off 
the noxious caufe: but where this effect was not fufficient for 
the evacuation of the poifon, cholic, headach, and various other 
fymptoms fucceeded. ‘The writer himfelf was the principal 
{ufferer, and one of his fymptoms was a falivation like that 
attending the ufe of mercury. Others alfo were atfected with 
ulcerated mouths and fwelled gums:—but all recovered. 

They arrived at the Cape, after a very fickly voyage, April 
16,1772. <A defcription of the town, of the police, cuftoms, 
and manners of the fettlement and its various people, of the 
events and obfervations occurring in a journey into Caf- 
fraria in 1772, in another, (in company with Mr. Mafon 
the Englifh gardener,) in 1773, and in a journey ta 
the remote mountainous part of the country called Roggeveld, 
in 1774, takes up the whole of the firft and the greater part of 
the fecond volume. As the public have lately been made very 
well acquainted with this part of the world by the writings of 
Sparrman, Vaillant, and others; and as the prefent writer does 
not furpafs them either in the matter or the manner of his nar- 
ration, (which is in the journal form, and not abundantly in- 
terefting ;) we fhall here fatisfy ourfelves with making one or 
two extracts. ‘The dangers to which the traveller in thefe 
regions is expofed from lions, tygers, the rhinoceros, and other 
wild animals, have been painted in more lively colours by former 
writers than we here difcover: but the favage fury of the buf- 
falo is more ftrongly exemplified in the following relation than 
we recollect to have feen elfewhere: 

“ We had not advanced far into the wood before we had the 
misfortune of meeting with a large old male buffalo, which was lying 
down quite alone, in a fpot that was free from buthes, for the fpace 
of a few fquare yards. He no fooner difcovered Auce, who went 
firft, than roaring horribly he rufhed upon him. The gardener 
turning his horfe {hort round, behind a large tree, by that means got 
in fome meafure out of the buffalo’s fight, which now rufhed ftraight 
forwards towards the ferjeant, who followed next, and gored his horfe 


in the belly in fuch a terrible manner, that it fell on its back that in- 
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ftant, with its feet turned up in the air, and all its entrails hanging 
out, in which ftate it lived almoft haif an hour. ‘The gardener and 
the ferjeant in the mean time had climbed up into trees, where they 
thought themfelves fecure. ‘he buffalo, after this firft atchievement, 
now appeared to take his courfe toward the fide where we were ap- 
proaching, and therefore could not have failed in his way to pay his 
compliments to me, who all the while was walking towards him, an@ 
in the narrow pafs formed by the boughs and branches of the trees, 
and on account of the ruftling noife thefe made againft my faddle and 
baggage, had neither feen nor heard any thing of what had paffed. 
As in my way I frequently ftopped to take up plants, and put them 
into my handkerchief, I generally kept behind my companions, that 
I might not hinder their progrefs; fo that I was now at a {mall 
diftance behind them. 

‘ The ferjeant had brought two horfes with him for his journey. 
One of them had already been difpatched, and the other now ftood 
juit in the way of the buftalo, who was going out of the wood. As 
foon as the buffalo faw this fecond horfe, he became more outrageous 
than before, and attacked it with fuch fury, that he not only drove 
his horns into the horfe’s breaft and out again through the very 
faddle, but alfo threw it to the ground with fuch violence, that it died 
that very inftant, and aJl the bones in its body were broken. Juft at 
the moment he was thus occupied with this latter horfe, I came up 
to the opening, where the wood was fo thick, that I had neither. 
room to turn my horfe round, nor to get on one fide. I was there- 
fore obliged to a*andon him to his fate, and take refuge in a tolerably 
high tree, up which I climbed. 

‘ The buffalo having finifhed this his fecond exploit, fuddenly 
turned round, and fhaped his courfe the fame way which he had in- 
tended to take. 

‘ From the place I was in, and the eminence I had gained, I 
could plainly perceive one of the horfes quite dead, the other fprawl- 
ing with its feet and endeavouring to rife, which it had not ftrength 
to do, and the other two horfes fhivering with fear, and unable to 
make their efcape: but I could neither fee nor hear any thing of my 
fellow-travellers and companions, which induced me to fear that | 
they had fallen victims to the firft tranfports of the buffalo’s fury. I 
therefore made all poffible hafte to fearch for them, to fee if I could 
in any way affift them; but not difcovering any traces of them in the 
whole field of battle, I began to call out after them; when J difcovered 
thefe magnanimous heroes fitting faft, like two cats, on the trunk of 
a tree, with their guns on their backs, loaded with fine fhot, and 
unable to utter a fingle word. 

‘ I encouraged them as well as I could, and advifed them to come 
down, and get away as fait as poffible from fuch a dangerous place, 
where we ran the rifque of being once more attacked. The ferjeant 
at length barft out into tears, deploring the lofs of his two fpirited 
fteeds; but the gardener was fo flrongly affected, that he could fcarcely 
{peak for fome days after.’ | 


An adventure, on another occafion, with a whole herd of 


thefe animals, forms likewife a curious narrative; 
‘ In 
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© In the afternoon, when the heat of the day abated, we went out 
with a few of our Hottentots a hunting, in hopes of killing fome- 
thing wherewith to fatisfy the craving ftomachs of our numerous 
retinue. Aftér we had got a little way into the wood, we {pied an eX- 
tremely large herd of wild buffaloes, ( Bos caffer ); which being in the 
aét of grazing, held down their heads, and did not obferve us ull we 
came within three hundred paces of them. At this inftant, the whole 
herd, which appeared to confit of about five or fix hundred large 
beafts, lifted up their heads, and viewed us with attention. So large 
an affemblage of animals, each of which taken fingly is an extremely 
terrible obje@t, would have made any one fhudder at the fight, even 
one who had not, like me, the year before, had occafion to fee their 
aftonifhing ftrength, and experience the rough manner in which they 
treat their opponents. Neverthelefs, as we were now apprized of the 
nature of the animals, and their not readily attacking any one in the 
open plains, we did not dread either their ftrength or number, but, 
not to frighten them, flood ftill a little while, till they again ftooped 
down to feed; when, with quick fteps, we approached within forty 
paces of them. We were three Europeans, and as many Hottentots 
trained to fhooting, who carried mufquets, and the reft of the Hot- 
tentots were armed with their javelins. ‘The whole herd now began 
to look up again, and faced us with a brifk and undaunted air; we 
then judged it was time to fire, and all at once let fly among them. 
No fooner had we fired, than the whole troop, intrepid as it otherwife 
was, furprifed by the flafh and report, turned about and made for the 
woods, and left us a fpeétacle not to be equalled in its kind. The 
wounded buffaloes feparated from the reft of the herd, and either 
could not keep up with it, or elfe took another road. 

* Among thefe was an old bull buffalo, which came clofe to the 
fide where we ftood, and obliged us to take to our heels, and fly be- 
fore him. It is true, it is impoflible for a man, how faft foever he 
may run, to outrun thefe animals; neverthelefs we were fo far in- 
ftructed for our preferva:ion, as to know that a man may efcape 
tolerably well from them, as long as he is in an open and level plain; 
as the buffalo, which has very {mall eyes in proportion to the fize of 
its head, does not fee much fide-ways, but only itraight forward. 
When therefore it is come pretty near, a man has nothing mere to do 
than to throw himfelf down on one fide. The buffalo, which always 
gallops ftreight forward, does not obferve the man that lies on the 
ground, neither does it mifs its enemy tll he has had time enough to run 
out of the way. Our wounded bull came pretty near us, but paffed 
on one fide, making the beft of his way to a copfe, which however 
he did not quite reach, before he fell. In the mean time, the rett of 
our Hottentots had followed a cow that was mortally wounded, and 
with their javelins killed a calf. We, for our parts, immediately 
went up to the fallen bull, and found that the ball had entered his 
cheit, and penetrated through the greateft part of his body, notwith- 
ftanding which he had run at full ipeed feveral hundred paces. before 
he fell He was far trom being young, of a dark grey colour, and 
almoft without any hairs, which, on the younger fort, are black. ‘lhe 
body of this animal was extremely thick, but his legs, on the other 
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hand, fhort. When he lay on the ground, his body was fo thick, 
that I could not get on him, without taking a running jump. When 
our drivers had flayed him, at leaft in part, we chofe out the mof 
flefhy pieces, and pickled fome, and at the fame time made an ex- 
cellent repaft on the fpot. Although I had taken it into my head, 
that the flefh of an old bull like this would have been both coarfe 
and tough, yet, to my great aftonifhment, I found that it was tender, 
and tafted like all other game. The remainder of the bull, together 
with the cow and the calf, were given to the Hottentots for their 
fhare, who were not at all behind hand, but immediately made a large 
fire on the fpot, and boiled the pieces they had cut off, without de- 
lay. Whatthey preferred, and firft of all laid on the fire, were the 
marrow bones, of which, when boiled, they eat the marrow with 
great eagernefs. The guts, meat, and offals they hung up on the 
branches of trees; fo that in a fhort time the place looked like a 
flaughter-houfe ; about which the Hottentots encamped in order to 


broil their victuals, eat, and fleep.’ 

Having been liberally treated at the Cape, and enabled to 
profecute his travels by the lovers of natural hiftory there and in 
Holland, our author fet fail thence on March 2d, 1775, in a fhip 
bound for Bagavia, where he arrived on May 18th. This 
place, alfo, is fo well known from the defcriptions of voyagers of 
various countries, that his three months’ ftay in it affords na 
important new information. Hewas received with great kinde 
nefs by thofe to whom he was recommended, and obtained the 
appointment of furgeon to the largeft of the fhips deftined for 
Japan, with the privilege of accompanying the commiffioner 
in his embafly to the Japanefe court, as his phyfician. He left 
Batavia on June acth, and arrived off Nagefaki harbour in Ja- 
pan, Auguft 14th. Some curious particulars of the fufpicious 
policy of the Japanefe zre related, which does not appear fuper- 
fluous when they have to deal with Dutchmen; as the following 


circumftance will prove; 
« We now perceived a boat coming from fhore to meet us. The 
captain therefore dreffed himfelf in a blue filk coat, trimmed with 
filver lace, made very large and wide, and fluffed, and furnifhed in 
front with a large cufhion. This coat has for many years paft been 
ufed for the purpofe of fmuggling prohibited wares into the country, 
as the chief and the captain of the fhip were the only perfons who were 
exempted from being fearched. The captain generally made three 
trips in this coat every day from the fhip to the factory, and was fre- 
quently fo loaded with goods, that when he went afhore, he was 
obliged to be fupported by two fajlors, one under each arm. By 
thefe means the captain derived a confiderable profit annually from 
the other officers, whofe wares he carried in and out, together with 
his own, for ready money, which might amount to feveral thoufand 
rixdollars.’ | 
_ This profitable traffic, however, was now at an end. Stri@ 
orders were received from court to fearch the captain as well as 
others, and to make him lay atide his furtout ; 
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- © Thefe ftrict orders were iflued from the court in confequence of a 
difcovery that was made in the year 1772, when the Burg, having 
been abandoned by her crew, had driven afhore on the coaft of Ja- 
pan, and, on difcharging her cargo, was found to have on board a 
great quantity of prohibited goods, which principally belonged to 
the captain and the chief. 

‘ The Burg was, as before mentioned, in 1772, fo leaky, in cone 
fequence of the fevere gales fuftained on her paffage to this place, that, 
on a council beingheld upon her, the was abandoned; and it was con- 
fidered as fo certain that fhe would fink in a few hours, that fhe was not 
fet on fire, agreeably to the company’s orders in fuch cafes. Not- 
withftanding this, the fhip drove for feveral days towards the fhore of 
Satfuma, where fhe was found by the inhabitants, and towed into 
Nageafaki harbour. The Japanefe having thus the fhip at their dif- 
pofal, difcevered all her corners and hiding places, as alfo a great 
number of chefts belonging to the principal officers, which were-full 
of the moft prohibited goods, and marked with their names. They 
were particularly provoked on finding a cheft, belonging to the chief, 
full of ginfeng-root, which is by no means allowed to be imported 
into the country. The cheft therefore, with its contents, was burnt 
before the gate of the factery. 

‘ Befides the difgrace accruing to the chief from being fearched, 
the captain lofes a confiderable fum yearly that he gained by fmug- 
gling for the other officers, and the officers are deprived of the profit 
they made by their wares. 

‘ For many years paft the captain was not only equipped with the 
wide furtout above defcribed, but alfo wore large and capacious 
breeches, in which he carried contraband wares afhore. Thefe, 
however, were fufpected, and confequently laid afide ; and the coat, 
the laft refource, was now, to the owner’s great regret, to be taken 
off. It was droll enough to fee the aftonifhment which the fudden 
redudtion in the fize of our bulky captain excited in the major part of 
the ignorant Japanefe, who before had always imagined that all our 
Captains were actually as fat and luily as they appeared to be.’ 

The ftate of the Dutch at Japan, cooped up as clofe prifon- 
ers in a {mall ifland, is little favourab!e to one who withes to 
obtain information of the natural and civil hiftory of that fin- 
gular country. Profeflor Thunberg, however, appears to 
have made the beft poffible ufe of his fituation. He drew up, 
by means of the interpreters, a vocabulary of the Japanefe 
language, which: he has inferted ; and he obtained a perfec 
knowlege of the Dutch commerce here,—concerning which we 
fhall copy an inftrudtive paflage : 

‘ The Dutch and the Chinefe are the only nations that are fuffered 
to trade to Japan. ‘The Dutch now fend hither annually two fhips 
only, which are fitted out at Batavia in the month of June, and re- 
turn at the latter end of the year. The principal articles carried 
from hence are Japan copper, raw camphor, and lacquered wood. 
work ; porcelain, filks, rice, Sakki, and foy, make a very inconfi- 
derable part of the private trade. The copper, which contains more 
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gold, and is finer than any other in the world, is caft into bars fix 
inches long, and a finger thick, flat on one fide, and convex on the 
other, and of a fine bright colour. ‘Thetfe bars, amounting to 
12clb. in weight, are put into wooden boxes, and each fhip’s load 
confifts of fix or feven thoufand fuch chefts. ‘The articles which the 
Dutch company fent this year were a large quantity of foft fugars, 
elephants’ teeth, fappan-wood for dying, alfo a large quantity of tin 
and lead, and a {mall quantity of bar-iron, fine chintzes of various 
forts, Dutch cloths of different colours and degrees of finenefs, fhal- 
loons, filks, cloves, tortoife-fhell, China root, and Coftus Arabicus. 
The few articles which were brought in by private perfons, confifted 
of faffron, Venice treacle, Spanifh liquorice, ratans, fpectacles, 
looking-glaffes, watches, unicorns’ horns, and the like. For the 
company’s account was imported a certain fum of money in filver du- 
catoons, but private perfons were not fuffered to carry in any coin, 
although the importation of it might have been attended with fome 


profit.’ 

It appears that the trade of the Dutch, and their profits and 

rivileges, have been Jatterly much curtailed. Sufpicion is, 
in fact, the Jeading principle of the Japanefe, to which they 
facrifice all opportunities of enriching and aggrandizing them- 
felves. They ftrive to reftrain rather than to encourage all 
connexions with foreign nations, and ufe the utmoft care in 
excluding every thing which may caufe an affimilation of 
themfelves with ftrangers. We are forry that the events of 
the world do not fuffer us to condemn this policy in propor- 
tion to the apparent narrownefs of it. It was with much dif- 
ficulty that our traveller could obtain permiffion to botanize 
about Nagafaki, and he was then watched by a train of at- 


tendants, 

The noted cuftom in Japan of trampling on the crofs is thus 
defcribed : 

‘ A few days after the Japanefe new year’s day, the horrid cere- 
mony was performed of trampling on fuch images as reprefent the 
crofs, and the Virgin Mary with the child. Thefe images, which 
are made of caft copper, are faid to be about twelve inchesin length. 
This ceremony is performed for the purpofe of imprinting on every 
one, an abhorrence and hatred of the chriftian doctrine, and of the 
Portuguefe, who attempted to propagate that doctrine, and at the 
fame time to difcover, whether any remains of it be yet left in any 
Japanefe, The trampling is performed in fuch places, as were for- 
merly moft frequented by the Chriftians. In the town of Nagafaki, 
it continues for the fpace of four days; after which period, the 
images are carried to the adjacent places, and at Jatt are laid by till 
the following year. Every one, except the governor and his train, 
even the fmalleft child, is obliged to be prefent at this ceremony ; 
but that the Dutch, as fome have been pleafed to infinuate, are 
obliged to trample on thefe images, is nottrue. At every place, 
overfeers are. prefent, who afiemble the people by rotation in certain 
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houfes, calling over every one by his name in due order, and feeing 
that every thing is duly performed. Adults walk over the images 
from one fide to the other, and children in arms are put with their 
feet on them.’ 

We moreover Jearn that, as foon as the Dutch fhips ar- 
rive, the crews are obliged to deliver up all their bibles and 
prayer-books, which are then nailed down ina cheft, and are 
not returned till their departure. Such is the refult of an attempt 
to propagate religion by fraud and force. What an inftru&ive 


leflon ! 

In March 1776, the Dutch ambaffador fet out on his journey 
to the court of Jedo, accompanied by his fecretary, and the 
Profeflor as phyfician, with no other Europeans, but with a 
train of 200 Japanefe as interpreters, fervants, &c. ‘The gen- 
tlemen travelled in covered chairs carried by men; and every 
thing relative to their route and lodging was fo fixed, that they 
had not the fmalleft degree of free-agency left. Hence the 
journey, though a long and extenfive one, could be productive 
of little proportional information. Several curious particu- 
lars, however, which fell under the writer’s obfervation, en- 
liven and diverfify his journal, With fome of thefe we thall 
treat the reader. ' 

The roads of the country are faid to be broad, kept in good 
condition, and even occafionally {wept and watered. “Ihey 
are furnifhed with mile-ftones, all meafured from one point in 
the capital, and with direction pofts. ‘The mode of travelling 
is thus defcribed : 


* No wheel-carriages are to be found in this country for the fer- 
vice of travellers; therefore, all thofe that are poor, travel on foot, 
and fuch as are able to pay, either ride on: horfe-back, or are carried 
in Kangos or Norimons. Initead of their long night-gowns, they 
often wear trowfers, or linen breeches, which reach down to the 
calves; and travelling foldiers tie thefe half-way up their thighs. 
Such as ride make, for the moft part, a flramge figure; as, fre- 
quently, feveral perfons are mounted on one horfe, fometimes a whole 
family. In this cafe, the man is feated on the faddle, with his legs laid 
forward over the horfe’s neck; the wife occupies a bafket made -faft 
to one fide of the faddle, and one or more children are placed in ano- 
ther bafket on the other fide : a perfon always walks before to lead 
the horfe by the bridle. People of property are carried ina kind of 
fedan chairs, that differ from each other in ‘point of fize and orna- 
ment, according to the different rank of the owners, and, confe- 
quently, in point of expence, The worft fort are {mall, infomuch 
that one is obliged to fit in them with one’s feet under the feat ; they 
are open on all iides, covered with a fmall roof, and are carried by 
two men. The Kangoes, more commonly called Kagees, are covered 
in, and clofed on the fides; but they are almoft fquare, and far from 
being elegant, . The largeft and handfomeft are called Norimons, are 
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ufed by perfons in the higher departments of office, and are borne 
by feveral men. At the inns in every town and village, there is a 
number of men who offer their fervices to the traveller. 

‘ Thefe Norimons and Kango-bearers can carry very heavy burthens 
to a great diltance, and not only travellers but goods, which they carry 
tied to each end of a pole or bamboo acrofs their fhoulders ; they ge- 
nerally go a Japanefe mile (or league) in an hour, and from ten to 
twelve of thefe miles in a day.’ 

The country is highly cultivated; infomuch that, in many 
parts, there was fcarcely a weed left for the employment of our 
botanift. Thecorn is fet in rows, in fmall beds, furround- 
ed by ditches, giving to the whole the appearance of a garden. 
Rice is fown in grounds, which, by means of a raifed bor- 
der, can be overflowed at pleafure. ‘The population is very 
great, Jarge villages and towns clofely fucceeding each other, 
Some of the towns are very large: but, in. eftimating their 
fize, we mect with fome difficulties. It is faid of Miaco, the 
antient capital of the empire, the prefent feat of the Dairi, or 
ecclefiaftical emperor, and the largeft commercial town in 
Japan, that it is fituated in a plain about four leagues in 
Jength and half a league in breadth. This gives the idea of a 
place of moderate bignefs. On the other hand, Jedo, the ca- 
pital of the fecular emperor, is reported to be of the enormous 
fize of 21 hours’ walk, or 21 French leagues in circum- 
ference ; and we are told of a fire init, which, inthe fpace of 
a day and a half, laid wafte an extent of fix leagues by three. 
The emperor’s palace is faid to occupy a fpace of five leagues 
sound. Thefe wonderful dimenfions appear incompatible with 
the view of the whole town, which the author mentions to 
have taken from a height. How could a traé& of building, 
twenty miles in diameter, be viewed from one fpot? The 
ftreets are ftreight and broad; the houfes are not more than 
two ftories high, but, as it appears, are contiguous. 

_ The journey to Jedo, including a voyage, took up about 
feven weeks ; the bufinefs of the embafly was very foon dif- 
patched, indeed ; for it confifted in an audience, at which the 
ambaflador alone was admitted, who made an obeifance at 30 

aces diftance, and then immediately retired. The annual 
yifit to Jedo is therefore rather an expenfive burthen, than an 
honour, to the Dutch ; and the Chinefe merchants are happy to 
be excufed from it. 

The profeffion of the author gained him many vifits from 
the learned men and phyficians of the capital. Aftronomy ap- 
pears to be the favourite object of the former: but they are not 
yet-arrived at the fkill of calculating an eclipfe to any accu- 
sacy. The medical tribe are ignorant of every thing which 
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we think fundamental in phyfic ; and, notwithftanding the very 
Jaudable pains which the author took to inftruct them, during 
his month’s ftay, we cannot but think that he prefumed too 
much on their improvement, when he left them a quantity of 
corrofive fublimate for the cure of the /ues venerea. 

The remainder of the volume defcribes the return from Jedo, 
and gives a fummary of the author’s obfervations on the coun- 
try, the people, their manners, language, arts, &c. 

We fhall trefpafs no farther in quotation than to copy the 
defcription of the perfons of the Japanefe; for, in exteriors, 
we have full confidenee in our author: 

* The people of this nation are well made, active, free and eafy in 
their motions, with flout limbs, although their ftrength is not to be 
compared to that of the northern inhabitants of Europe. The men 
are of the middling fize, and in general not very corpulent; yet I 
have feen fome that were fufficiently fat. They are of a yellowifh 
colour all over, fometimes bordering on brown, and fometimes on 
white. The lower clafs of people, who in fummer, when at work, 
lay bare the upper part of their bodies, are fun-burnt, and confe- 
quently brown. Ladiesof diftinétion, who feldom go out in the open 
air without being covered, are perfectly white. It is by their eyes 
that, like the Chinefe, thefe people are diftinguifhable. Thefe or- 
gans have not that rotundity which thofe of other nations exhibit, 
but are oblong, fmall, and are funk deeper in the head, in confe- 

uence of which thefe people have almoft the appearance of being 
pink-eyed. In other refpeéts their eyes are dark-brown, or rather 
black, and the eye-lids form in the great angle of the eyea deep fur- 
row, which makes the Japanefe look as if they were fharp-fighted, 
and difcriminates them from other nations. ‘The eye-brows are alfo 
placed fomewhat higher, ‘Their heads are in general large, and 
their necks fhort, their hair black, thick, and fhining, from the 
ufe they make of oils. ‘Their nofes, although not flat, are yet ra- 
ther thick and fhort.’ 


As to the Profeflor’s account of the genius and difpofition 
of the Japanefe, we muft confefs that it appears to us fo ut- 
terly void of philofophical precifion and fagacity, that we fhall 
pafs itover ; though, in fact, information on thofe points is the 
moft valuable which a traveller can bring home. What can 
we think of a writer who tells us that ‘/iberty is the foul of 
the Japanefe,’ without giving usa fingle fact to fhew that they 
have the leaft idea of fuch a blefling? while, on the contrary, 
every circumftance announces defpotifm, reftraint, and pro- 
found fubmiffion of body and mind. Itis probable that the fe- 
vere and exact adminiftration of the laws, equally bearing on 
all claffes, may protect the lower from the oppreffion of the 
higher; and fo far one of the great purpofes of civil fociety is 
anfwered. A populous and well-cultivated country, pofleffed 
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of many of the conveniences of life, announces regularity, or 
der, anda mild fyftem of government. ‘The Japanefe are pro- 
bably in as happy a condition as man, without the cultivation 
of the higher and nobler qualities of his nature, can eafily 
attain. 

Refpe&ing the fubje& of natural hiftory, which the reader 
will in eourfe connect with the name of Thunberg, the author 
obferves in his preface—‘ 1 have carefully avoided intrce 
ducing into thismarrative any prolix defcriptions (and particu- 
larlyin Latin) of animals or plants, for fear of tiring out the 
patience of the generality of my readers ; but, for the ufe of 
botanifts and zoologifts, [have thought proper to publifh them 
in feparate works (Flora Fapenica, Sc.) ; ttill, however, I 
have taken care, as faras it might be done, to diftinguifh them 
by their proper and genuine names.’ 

Notwithftanding that our opinion of Profeflor Thunberg, as 
a voyage-writer, is not very high, we can fafefy recommend 
his work as containing many new and curious fas derived 
from his own obfervation, and bearing all the marks of veracity. 
With regard to the tranflation, we conceive it to be on the 
whole faithful, and adequate to the original, though there are 
various paflages in which the fenfe is manifeflly miftaken or 
confufed. A very unpleafant inelegance, in the journal part of 
the work, is the almoft conftant ufe of the paft time for the 

efent—were, had, grew, inftead of are, have, grow, &c. * 
by which the meaning is in fome places quite altered. This 
fault we have before feen, particularly in trauflations from the 
northern languages. 

The few plates which occur in thefe volumes, and the exe- 
cution of the typographical part, do not merit particular come 


mendation ; and the want of maps is a material deficiency. As:.0 
oe ° 





Art. If. The Perfian Interpreter: Inthree Parts, &c. By the Rev. 
Edward Moifes, M. A..of . Trinity College, Cambridge, and 

- Mafter of the Royal4Grammar School, Newcafile on Tyne. to, 
12s. Boards. Sewell, &c. 1792. 


bye Beauties of aloft every claffical writer in the Englith 
. language have been extracted, within thefe few years, 
from the general mafs of matter through which they were 
feattered; and,’ thus comprefled, have given exiftence, and 
even a fort of celebrity, to a certain ‘minor order of authors, 
if authors they may be called, who, ftrictly fpeaking, write 
vothing, though they tranfcribe much; while the man of ge- 
nius, who formed and compofed the original work, ftands like 








en 


* We have heard that the tranflator is a foreigner: if fo, fight 
improprieties are excufable. 
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fome aged oak, obfcured and deformed by the ivy, the mifletoe, 
or other parafitical plants, which live and prey on it.— 
The reverend com pofer of the book before us has refined even 
on this invention, and has adopted a plan, of the merit of 
which he certainly muft be the beft and hitherto the only judge, 
fince the public are now, for the firft time, let into the fecret 
of it. His arts confift in republifhing the labours of an ad- 
mired writer, with an acturate exclufion of all the moft bril« 
liant and moft entertaining paflages. 

The ‘Perfian Interpreter’ confifts of three parts—~a gram- 
mar, extracts from Perfian authors in profe and verfe, and a 
vocabulary, Perfian and Englith. 

Among all the inftances of plagiarifm, the new Perfian 
grammar is certainly by far the moft indecent. From the firft 
line of its preface to the end of its laft page of fyntax, there is 
not one rule, not one obfervation, nay not a fingle word either 
Englith or Perfian, which cannot be traced (and moft com- 
monly /iteratim,) in the excellent Perfian grammar of Sir 
William Jones: to which it is profefledly intended as an Jntre~- 
duétion. 

None but a Reviewer could have ta‘en the trouble of weding 
through the whole of the heavy and monotonous production 
of Mr. Moifes, for the purpofe of collating it with the origi+ 
nal of the oriental judge: but this tafk we have fcrupuloufly 
executed; and the aflertion which we have jult made jis the 
impartial ‘refult of our examination. A perufal of the very firft 
page of the two prefaces will enable the moft fuperficial tendat 
to form the fame judgment on the entire work. The merit of 
authorfhip, however, “fach as it is, cannot be derived from the 
mere tran{cription of the whole of a prior author’s perform- 
ance t fomething at leaft muft be attempted, fi vis effe aliquid, 
fonie twift of novelty mult fome how be given to the old book, 
to enable any man to fet his name to the new one, and to plume 
himfelf on theeffort. We know not if there be any appropri- 
ate Greek term for the figure applied in the prefent inftance to 
accomplifh this purpofe: but an Englifh reader may know it to 
be uttering as fterling a debafed and counterfeit literary coin; and, 
in conformity with this principle, there is nothing in the pre- 
fent grammar which is not in the former—except all the beautis 
ful quotations which conftitute the delightful and fafcinating 
part of Sir W. Jones’s work; and which throw an embelli(h- 
ment never before attempted, in the fame degree, on the difmal 
path of grammatical inftruction. 

We do not mean to fay that only thefe quotations, ferving to 
examplify the different rules, are difcarded: fome of the rules 
alfo, and indeed fome whole chapters, have experienced the 


fame favour ; and, by the help of a little tranfpofition in the ar- 
rangement, 
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rangement, the fubftitution of afew fynonimous terms, gerie4 
rally inthe Englifh only, and a trite and vulgar turn given oc~ 
eafionally to Sir W. Jones’s elegant language, the whole is 
completely new caft, and defies the attack of * puny criticifm.’ 

The firft fixteen pages, on the powers of the alphabet, con- 
taina clofe and yet avery incorrect and erroneous imitation of 
Sir William’s firft fifteen pages on the fame fubjeé: but, 
among the many omiffions, is one of fingular importance to 
learners ; and that is, the repetition, in Englith charaéters, of 
all the Perfian words introduced into the grammar; amethod 
which Mr. M.’s learned predeceflor has almoft univerfally 
adopted, but ef which, from internal evidence, we cqnceive 
the prefent writer to be incapable. 

The chapters of nouns, pronouns, and verbs are fervile and 
literal copies of the fame chapters in the former PerfianGrammar, 
—except as before excepted. Not only the paradigms of 
verbs, but even the verbs themfelves are the fame:—but the 
beautiful analyfis of the tenfes, which has afforded to Sir W. 
Jones fuch admirable fcope for the difplay of oriental excellence 
of compofition, after fuffering torture and mutilation from 
the prefent compiler, is caft into the back ground, and thrown 
‘beyond the chapter of irregular infinitives, which it precedes in 
the original grammar; while this latter chapter is twifted and 
diftorted by a new arrangement into an unnatural and unwieldy 
fhape; yet containing, in the whole catalogue of infinitives, 
not a fingle verb which is not to be found more rationally and 
{cientifically clafled in Sir W. J.’s grammar. 

The tranfpofition of fome of the articles of the next chap- 
ter, anda flight alteration of its title, conftitute its only dif- 
tinQion from the fame chapter of the prototype: for inftance, 
Sir William Jones’s chapter treats ‘ of the compofition and de- 
rivation of words :”’ that of Mr. Moifes, ‘ of compound and derie 
vative words :’—but, of all the delightful compound-epithets, 
fo favourable to poetical genius, and confequently fo congenial 
to Sir William’s mind—the profaic pen of Mr. Moifes has 


hardly deigned to notice adozen. 


The fyntax in the original Perfian grammar is certainly con- 
cife, and perhaps in fome degree defective: in the prefent work 
it is below animadverfion. We fhall only point out an inftance 
in the 51ft page, where we read, * and even fometimes, when 
addreffing a perfon in a refpe&tful manner, either in converfae 
tion or by letter, they ufe the plural you, inftead of thou, as in 
Englifh, French, &c. but put the verb in the third perfon 
plural’! !! 

Here Mr. Moifes has given, as a grammatical rule, one of 
the moft common and moft glaring barbarifms of fpeech, ufed 
by the illiterate vulgar! 
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Sir William Jones fays, page g1, ‘* the numerals and ine 


variable parts of fpeech belong more properly to a vocabulary 
than a grammar :”’—he has, however, inferted them in their 


ufual place. Mr. Moifes has taken the hint, and has applied it 
in Ais ufual manner—that is, he has inferted the numerals at the 
end of his vocabulary, and has totally omitted the adverbs, 
prepofitions, and interjections. He has alfo completely funken 
the entertaining chapter on profody. 

Sir William Jones added, by way of grammatical praxis, 
and as a fertile inftance of the beauties of oriental ftyle, a 
Perfian fable, with a literal tranflation. Mr. Moifes has in- 
ferted the fame fable and the fame tranflation: but, with a con- 
fiftency which is credible only to thofe who have minutely 
traced him through the whole of his work, he has omitted all 
the quotations in verfe, which conftitute the difcriminating fea~ 
ture of eaftern compolition, and form the great merit of the 
original. 

Here the learned author (we do not mean Mr. Moifes,) is 
compelled to take his leave of us. This latter gentleman, as a 
compenfation for what he has fupprefled, fupplies at the bot- 
tom of the page a parfing of this fable, to {pare his pupils the 
trouble. 

As afecond praxis, the ‘ Perfian Interpreter’ gives a Perfian 
tranflation of fome verfes of the firft two chapters of St. Ma- 
thew :—but a native Perfian would not be able to underftand a 
line ofit. The very firft wordis wrong :—it begins with the 18th 
verfe, ** now the birth of Jefus was on this wife’’—and now 
is rendered by a word equivalent to munc, an adverb of time, 
and of time only; in the arft verfe, ** for he fhall fave his 
pecple from their fins,”’ the tranflator ufes the Perfian word for 
peafants as fynonimous to people. The wife-men, faid to have 
come from the eaft, are denominated magi in the Perfian, but 
with a wrong plural; and indeed the graminatical errors are no 
Jefs numerous than the miftakes in idiom and phrafeology. 

The Vocabulary, conftituting Part 111., is infufiicient to eluci- 
date even the Second Part,—the Perfian Extraéts,—of which the 
firft is from the inftitutes of Timiir, and occupies 16 pages— 
with a tranflation underneath, which is copied, without acknow- 
legement,.from the elegant work of Major Davy and Profeffor 
White: unattended, however, by their explanatory notes. 
From the beginning to the end of the grammar before us; 
Mr. Moifes has avoided, with the moft undeviating caution, to 
infert a fingle line of Perfian tranflated by himfelf; and all the 
remaining extracts are unaccompanied with either tranflation or 
comment: 
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“With refpect, therefore, to the merits of thofé other ex- 
tracts, the compiler leaves us wholly in the dark. We indeed 
are willing to confefs that Ferdi has all the fimplicity, energy, 
and majefty of Homer; that Hafiz, as a lyric poet, compres 
hends every beauty to be found in Anacreon ot Petrarch; and 
that Sédi is as fine a moralift as Steele or Addifon, and a fupe- 
rior poet. 

All this, however, is not enough; and we cannot here 
with-hold our opinion that the Perfian language will never 
obtain any general footing in the circle of European ftudies: nor 
our judgment that the want of it will never be regretted. Our 
reafons for this fentiment are too numerous for infertion here : 
but we may fafely affirm that, could any thing have fucceeded in 
exciting or facilitating the introduction of this language, the 
moft learned and entertaining works of Sir William Jones—his 
Perfian Grammar, and his Poefeos Afiatice Commentarii, 
would have neceflarily produced that effect— 

. : Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi poffent, etiam hac defenfa fuiffent. 

Many inaccuracies occur in the Perfian letter-prefs of this 
volume, and no tableof erratais fubjoined ; which, in a book 
of rudiments, is a correction moft eflentially neceflary. Hal.. a 








Art. Ill. Medical Botany, &c. &c. by Wm. Woodville, M.D. 
Vol. HI. gto. 11. 16s. coloured. 15s. plain. Vol. LIT. 11. 175. 6d. 
coloured, 16s. plain. Boards. Phillips. 1792, 1793. 


n the 8th volume of our New Series, p. 160, we called the 
attention of our readers to the firft part of this ufeful work, 
which is now brought to a conclufion. As we have already 
fpoken of the author’s general plan, and have given our tefti- 
mony in favour of its execution, we fhall only prefent our 
readers with a few extracts refpecting the medicinal properties 
of fome plants here defcribed: for the botanical defcriptions, 
and for the plates by which they are illuftrated, we muft refer 
to the volumes. 

Speaking of Veratrum Album, the author obferves, 

‘ The FAx-Bopn¢ Aevxos Of the Greek writers is by many fuppofed to 
be our Helleborus albus; but this opinion, like many others refpeét- 
ing the identity of the ancient nomenclature of plants with that of the 
modern, feems drawn rather from the fimilarity of their effects upon 
the body, than from an agreement in their botanical defcriptions. 
This will evidently appear upon comparing the plant here figured 
with the defcription given by Diofcorides * :. and yet Geoffroy fays, 

«« Apud 





«* * Hellebornus albus folia fert Piantaginis aut Betz fylveftris fimilia, 
fed breviora, nigriosra, & dorfo rubefcentia: caulem palmi altitudine, 
concavum 5 
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*< Apud. Diofcoridem hellebori albi defcriptio, veratro albo noftro faus 
apte convenie*.”” pee 

© The EancBopog wskacy Or famous Anticyran Hellebore +, is like- 
wife thought to be the Helleborus niger of Linnzus, an account of 
which has been given at page 50; but the defcriptions of the former 
by the antients are fo vague that their identity is equally doubtful ¢ 5 
the application therefore of what has formerly been faid of the Helle- 
bores of the Greeks to thofe known to us, can only be admitted but 
as a matter of probability. 

« Hippocrates frequently mentions Hellebore fimply, or generically, 
by which we are told the white is to be underftood, as he adds the word 
black or purging when the other {pecies is meant; and as the purga- 
tive powers of Veratrum are known to be weaker than thofe of Hel- 
leborus niger, the diftinétion is fo far applicable to the effects now 
experienced of the roots of our Hellebores. | 

‘ It appears from various inftances, that not only the roots of white 
Hellebore but that every part of the plant is extremely acrid and poi- 
{onous, as its leaves and even feeds proved deleterious to different ant- 
mals ||. The dried root has no peculiar {mell, but a durable naufeous 
acrid bitterifh taite, burning the mouth and fauces; when powdered 
and applied to iffues or ulcers it produces griping and purging; if 
{nuffed up the nofe it proves a violent fternutatory. Gefner made an 
infufion of half an ounce of this root with two ounces of water, of this 
he took two drams, which produced great heat about the fcapulz, 
and in the face and head, as well as the tongue and throat, followed 
with fingultus, which continued till vomiting was excited §. Bergius alfo 
experienced very diltrefling fymptoms merely by tafting this infufion q. 





concavum ; qui quidem tunicas quibus convolvitur abdicat cum arefcera@ 
incipit. Radices fubjacent numerofe, tenues ac fibratz, ab exiguo & 
oblongo capitulo, ceu cepa, exeuntes, eidemque annexe. Nafcitur in 
montofis & afperis,” Dioftorid. M.M. L.iv.c.150. This defcrip- 
tion of the plant, though imperfect, is the only one given by the an- 
cients. 

‘* Mat. Med. vel. ii. p. 68. 

** + Naviget Anticyram.”— 
Danda eft hellebori multo pars maxima avaris 
Necio, an Anticyram ratio illis deftinet omnem. 
Hor. Sat. Lib. ii. v. 82. 

“ft is faid that both the white and Black hellebore grew at Anticyray 
but the latter was accounted fafer, and therefore more commonly em- 
ployed. Paufanius, Lib. x. p. 623. 

* £ Though Tournefoit fays, ** Nous connémes deux Herboriftes 2 
Prufe, l’un Emir & |’autre Armenien, qui paffoient pour de grands 
DoGenrs. 18 nous fournirent des racines du veritable Ellebore noir 
des anciens, autant que nous voulumes pour en faire l'extrait. C’eft la 
meme efpece que celle des Anticyres et des cOtes de la Mer Noir.” See 
his account of Mount Olympus. Voyage du Levant. But his defcrip- 
tion of the plant differs widely from that of our Helleborus niger.’ 

* {| See Pallas, Rauf. Reife, vol. i. p.49. Kalm’s NV. Amer. tom. iit. 
2.48. Gunner, #/. Nerveg. P.ii. p.2. For the poifonous eff &s of 
the roots, when applied to wounds of different animals, Vide Phil, 
Tranf. vol. xlvii. p. 82." | 

* § Epift. Med. p. 694 ‘¢ M.M. p. 8t9. 
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‘The root, taken in large dofes, difcovers fuch acrimony, and 
operates meres and downwards with fuch violence that blood is 


ufually difcharged *: it likewife acts very powerfully upon the nervous 
fyftem, producing great anxiety, tremors, vertigo, fyncope, lofs of 
voice, interrupted refpiration, finking of the pulfe, convulfions, 
fpafins, cold fweats, &c. 4+ Upon opening thofe who have died by 
the effects of this poifon, the ftomach difcovered marks of infamma- 
tfon, with corrofions of its interior coat, and the lungs have been found 
inflamed, and their veflels much diftended with dark blood f. 

« The ancients, though fufficiently acquainted with the virulency of 
their white Hellebore, were not deterred from employing it internally 
in feveral difeafes, efpecially thofe of a chronic and obftinate kind, as 
niania, melancholia, hydrops, elephantiafis, epilepfia, vitiligo, lepra, 
rabies canina, &c. they confidered it the fafer when it excited vomit- 
ing, and Hippocrates wifhed this to be its firft effet. To thofe of 
weak conititutions, as women, children, old men, and thofe labouring 
under pulmonary complaints, its exhibition was deemed unfafe ; and 
éven when given to the robuit it was thought neceffary to moderate its 
violence by different combinations and preparations ; for it was fre- 
quently obferved to effect a cure not only by its immediate action upon 
the prima viz, but when no fenfibie evacuation was promoted by its 
ofe |}. 

“¢ Similar obfervations have been made of Veratrum by authors of later 
times: Mayerne § gave from two to three grains of an extract of 
this root with confiderable advantage in maniacal cafes where no re- 
inarkable evacuation took place; and Con. Gefner@, who invefti- 
gated the qualities of Veratrum by repeated experiments, and whofe 
¢ncomiums on its efficacy feemed for a while to reftore it to the ancient 
character of Hellebore, exprefsly declares, that he did not give it as 
an evacuant, but to produce the more gradual effeéts of thofe medicines 





a Ettmuller, Oper. tom. ii, P. a. pe 435. TT Wepfer, de Cicut. 
p. 48. Lorry de Melanch. ti. p. 313. Borrich. 44. Haf. vol. vi- 
p-145- Albert. Jurifprud. Med. vol. vi. p. 718. Brefl. Samm. 1724. 
Pia. pe 269. pp. 537- AG Berol.. Dec. 2. vol. 6. Mife, Nat. Cur. 
Dec, 2. Ann. 2. p. 239. t 48. Berol. cit. Mifc. Nat. Cur. cit. 

* Bergius fays, ‘* Ego vix a memet impetrare potero, ut radicis, ita 
intenfe venenalz, ufum internum cuiquam fuafurus fim, nifi fumma ad- 
hibita circnmfpicientia; etenim conftat, eam, in fatis parca dofi pro- 
pinatam, fxpe horrenda fymptomata excitaffe, ut fitim, cardialgiam, 
tormina, fingultum tuffocationes, convulfiones, tremores, inlammatio- 
nem primarim viarum, lipothymias, fudorem frigidum, immo & 
mortem.” 4. ¢. 

‘ || Hippocr. megs EaaPogiepe in Oper. ed. Lind. fom. i. p. 610. 
Et Aphorifm. Sed. iv. Aph. 1316. 

‘ § Prax. Med. L26.4. c. 7. p. 69. /@- 

* € He fays, ** non ad purgandum, ted ad referandos meatus & craf- 
fos humores attenuandum, eofque a centro & interioribus corporis ad 
fliperficiem & vias excretionum variarum educendum.”  Adding,.“ re- 
creat & roberat, & hilariorem facit, & acuit ingenium : quod ia me & 


@liis fepiflime expertus fcribo.”” Had Gefner lived long enough, he had 


fti}l more to fay on this fubject. ‘* Ego, fi vixero, in Ellebori hiftoria 


multa proferam, quz medici admirentur.”’ /. ¢. 
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termed alteratives. Gefner’s account of Veratrum was followed by 
thofe of feveral other authors *, in whith it is faid to have been fer- 
viceable in various chronic difeafes. But the fulleft trial which feems 
to have been lately made of the efficacy of Veratrum is by Greding +, 
who employed it in a great number of cafes, (twenty-eight) of the 


maniacal and melancholic kind; the majority of thefe, as might be 


expected, derived no permanent benefit ; feveral howevet were re- 
lieved, and five completely cured by this medicine. It was the bark 
of the root, colle&ted in the fpring, which he gave in powder, begin- 
ning with ove grain: this dofe was gradually increafed according to 
its effect. With fome patients one or two grains excited naufea and 
vomiting, but generally eight grains were required to produce this 
effect, though in a few inftances a fcruple, and even more, was 
given. We may alfo remark, that he fometimes ufed the extract pre- 
pared after Stoerck’s manner.—In almoft every cafe which he relates, 
the medicine a¢ted more or lefs upon all the excretions : vomiting and 
purging were very generally produced, and the matter thrown off the 
fomach was conftantly mixed with bile; a florid rednefs frequently 
appeared on the face, and various cutaneous efflorefcences upon the 
body ; and, in fome, pleuretic fymptoms, with fever, fupervened, fo as 
to require bleeding, nor were the more alarming affections of {pafms 
and convulfions unfrequent. Critical evacuations, we are told, were 
often very evident, many fweated profufely, in fome the urine wag 
confiderably increafed, in others the faliva and the mucovs dif- 
charges: alfo utcrine obftruéctions, of long continuance, were often 
removed by this drug. , 

‘ Veratrum has likewife been found ufeful in epilepfy, and other 
convulfive complaints ¢. but the difeafes in which its efficacy feems 
leaft equivocal, are thofe of the fkin |], as fcabies and diferent pru- 
rient eruptions, herpes, morbus pediculofus, lepra, {crophula, &c. and 
in many of thefe it has been fuceefsfully employed both internally and 
externaily, 

‘ As a powerful ftimulant, and irritating medicine, its ufe has been 
reforted to only in defperate cafes, and then it is firft to be tried in very 
* * Hannemann, Quercetanus, Screta, Wepfer, Muralto, Linder. 
© + Vermifchte Med. u. chirurg, Schrifien. Altenb. 1781. to p. 30. 

© [Yendt relates a cafe of mania, brought on by taking pepper and 
fpirits of wine as a remedy for the ague; the difeafe continued thirty4 
three weeks, when it was faid to have been cured by a decodtion of 
white hellebore; but as copiotts and repeated bleedings, with other 
means, were employed, the cure cannot wholly be afcribed to the helle- 
bore. See Agafliz. Diff: de therapia mani@. Erl. 1785. p. 37.’ 

‘ t Greding, 1c. See alfo Smyth in Aledical Communications, val. i. 

» 207- 
e i Its fuccefs in thefe complaints is mentioned both by the ancient 
and modern writers. Smyth rebates three cafes. See lc. 

© The veratrum nigrom of Lin. or Helle borus albus flore atro-robente 
of C. Bauh. is faid to produce the fame effeéts as ths Veratrum album. 
See Lorry, de melanch, tom. iis p. 289. (F Linnweus, Amoen. Acad. vol. ix. 
p- 261. Helleborus ik fuppofed to be derived amo te try Boge quod 
efu perimat. Veratrum dicitur quod mentem vertat, or, 4 verare, i. ¢. 
veralogui. F.C. Baut. tc. 
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fmall dofes, in a diluted ftate, and to be gradually increafed, accor- 
ding to the effects.’ 
We fhall conclude our quotations with an extract that will 
— pleafant to more readers than thofe of the medical clafs.— 
he following accountis given of the faccharum officinarum, or 


common fugar cane: 

« The fugar cane is a native of Africa, and Lower Afia, as the 
Eaft Indies and Arabia felix; it is alfo faid to grow fpontaneoufly in 
America; but others affert that it was unknown in thefe regions till 
Europeans pofleffed it. For aconfiderable time however it has been 
induftrioufly cultivated in the American iflands fituated within the tro- 
pics, and was two centuries ago introduced into the garden of that 
affiduous botanift Mr. Gerard. 

¢ We have before remarked on the fubject of manna, that feveral 
vegetables fecrete a {weet or faccharine juice, eafily converted into 
fugar. The Arundo Bambo L. diftils from its joints a fluid, which, 
by the heat ‘of the fun, concretes into fugar, and is collected for ufe *. 
A confiderable quantity of fugar is annually obtained in America from 
the Acer faccharina, a fpecies of Maple. ‘The inhabitants of New 
Spain procure fugar from the Agave Americana ; it is likewife obtain- 
ed from the Afclepias fyriaca, and Zea Mays. Nor are the inhabit- 
ants of the northern regions wholly deftitute of vegetables which fur- 
nifh this ufeful article ; for at Kamfchatka it is produced from. the 
Aeracleum Syphondylium and fucus faccharinus +. : 

« The plant here figured affords the fugar in common ufe, which is 
prepared from its expreffed juice, boiled with the addition of quick lime, 
or the common vegetable alkalit. The boiling is repeated in {maller 
and {maller veffels, during which it is cften neceffary to {cum the impu- 
rities, and employ additional alkali; when the juice acquires a due 
confiftence, it is fuffered to cool in a proper veffel, and the faccharine 
matter concretes into a cryftalized mafs. This, after being feparated 
from the melaffes, is fold under the name of brown or moift fugar; the 
faccharum non purificatum of the London Pharmacopeia. 

‘ This fugar may be purified in conical moulds, by fpreading on 
the upper broad furface fome moilt clay, which gradually transfufes 
its watery moifture through the mafs of fugar, and carries with it a 
confiderable part of the remains of the treacly matter ; it is then called 
clayed fugar. The faccharum purificatum, or loif fugar, is pre- 
pared in this country from the other fugar boiled in water, to which 
is added lime water, alfo bullock’s blood, or eggs, or commonly both; 
thefe are found to clarify the fugar, by incorporating with its oily and 
mucilaginous parts, and forming a fcum, which is carefully taken off. 
After fufficient clarification it is trained through a woollen cloth, and 
boiled again until it becomes of a proper confiftence ; it is then poured 
into a refrigeratory, and when duly cooled, into conical moulds made 
of clay, and perforated at the apex, which is placed downwards: at 


4 


ae 


+ # See Pifon. Mant. Aromat. p. 186. It is alfo procured from the 
Boraffus flabelliformis & @ocos nucifera. 

¢ + Several roots and fruits likewife afford fugar. 

6 ¢ The ufe of this is te imbibe the fuperfluous acid. 
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firft the aperture at the apex of the mould is ftopped up, but as the 
fugar concretes, it is opened, in order that the fyrup or melaffles may 
drain off. By this draining of the fluid part, the. cone of fugar 
fhrinks at the bafe below the edges of the mould, which, to render 
the loaf ftill whiter, is filled up with moift clay clofely applied to the 
bafe of the fugar cone: laftly, the cone is placed upon its bafe, taken 
out of the mould, wrapped in paper, and dried or baked in a clofe 
oven. 

* Solutions of brown or white fugar, boiled down until they begin 
to grow thick, and then removed into a very hot room, fhoot upon 
flicks placed acrofs the veffels for that purpofe into brown or white 
cryftals of candy (faccharum cryftalinum ). 

‘ Sugar, as an article of diet, is fo well known as not to require any 
defcription of it here: it is manifeitiy a neutral faline fubftance, the 
acid of which Bergman firft taught us to feparate by means of the 
nitrous acid *: and it fince appears that feveral other fubftances, both 
vegetable and animal, contain an acid fimilar to that of fugart. The 
other conftituent parts of fugar feem to be an oily and mucilaginotrs 


‘matter; and though it is not yet fatisfactorily explained how a com- 


bination of thefe fubitances fhould produce on the organs of tafte a fen- 
fation of fweetnefs, yet as it is known that the ftrong vitriolic acid 
becomes fweet by uniting it to fpirit of wine, we may eafily conceive 
that the fweetnefs of fugar may be effected in a fomewhat fimilar 
way. 

H From the known properties of fugar, it has been fuppofed to unite 
the unctuous part ofthe food with the animal juices, and hence it has 
been thought to increafe corpulence or fatnefs; others however have 
thought that a contrary effect would be produced by this quality of 
fugar, viz. by preventing the feparation of the oily matter from the 
blood, which forms fat. Profeffor Murray, who has treated this fub- 
ject very elaborately }, thinks that by the fermentation which fugar 
undergoes in the ftomach, and by its relaxing refolvent fap »naceous 
qualities, as well as by the acid which it contains, it rather tends to 
emaciate than to fatten the body; and in this opinion he obferves 
that he has the authority of Boerhaave, who fays if this fweet be taken 
in large quantities it produces emaciation by diffolving too much of 
the animal oil. He is therefore much furprifed, that Mr. John Hun- 
ter fhould lately recommend {agar and honey as the beit reftoratives 
to thofe fuffering from great debility by a long courfe of mercury |}. 
What may be the effects of fugar in this refpeét in its refined ftate may 
be difficult to determine ; but in its crude ftate there can be no doubt 
of its affording a confiderable fhare of nourifhment, both as combined 
in various vegetable matters, and as feparated by art. Thofe animals, 


— 





‘ * See his Di//: de acido facchari, publifhed in 1776. 

© + See Berthollet in Mem. del’ Acad. Fc. 1780. p. 120» Alfo Scheele 
in Vet. Acad. Handl. 1785. -p. 23+ fq- 

© t See App. Med. vol. 5. 

* || He fays, “* Miror ideo, quod adhuc nuper Cl. J. Hunter ( Treatife 
on the Venereal difeafe, p. 354. fq.) faccharum tanquam optimum re- 
ftaurans in hominibus diuturno jejunio debilitatis ve] mercurii uf ema- 


ciatis propofuerit, &e."” Le Ge Pr 4106 
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which wholly feed upon it in the fugar iflands, become remarkably 
corpulent; and the negro children, whofe diet happens fometimes for 
a feafon to be confined to melaffes, are eafily diftinguifhed from others 
by their fuperior bulk *; they are however more difpofed to fuffer by 
worms, and are likewife lefs a€tive and healthy. 

‘ Sugar however appears by the experiments of feveral writers to 

rove deleterious to various kinds of worms, either by immerfing them 
in a folution of fugar, or {prinkling it upon their bodies ;; and twenty 
grains of lump jugar forced into the ftomach of a frog, produced 
immediate torpor and death, which followed ia the courfe of an hour {; 
it alfo proved fatal to pigeons, and to the galling kind, but not to 
{parrows; and with fheep and dogs it had no other effeét than that of 
g cathartic |]. 

‘ Sugar may certainly be taken into the flomach in pretty large 
quantities without producing any bad confequences, though proofs are 
not wanting of its mifchievous effeéis, in which, by its attenuating and 
diilolving the fluids, and relaxing the folids, debility and difeate are 
faid to have been produced. Stark § for many days took from four 
ounces of fugar to eight, ten, fixteen, and even twenty, with bread and 
water, by which napfea, flatus, ulceration in the mouth, with rednels 
and tumefaction of the gums, oppreflion, purging, pain, and reduefs 
of the right noftril, bleeding at the nofe, and livid ftreaks over the 
right fcapula, were produced. We are alfo told that a boy who was 
much affeéted by acidity of the ftomach, in a fhort time greedily ate a 
Jarge quantity of lump fugar; foon afterwards he was taken ill, and 
the next morning found dead in his bed. Upon examining his body, 
red fpots, and other marks of a diffolved ftate of the blood were difco- 
vered q. What degree of credit ought to be given to thefe and other 
cafes of the like kind, we leave to the judgment of our readers; but 
that the liberal ufe of fugar to many ftomachs has greatly impaired the 
digeftive powers, and laid a foundation for various complaints, is highly 
ecm At the fame time we muft admit, that feveral indulge 
argely in this article, if not with advantage, at leaft with impunity. 

¢ As a medicine, fugar cannot be confidered to pofiefs much power. 
Dr. Cullen claffes it with the attenuantia; and Burgius ftates it to be 
faponacea, edulcorans, relaxans, pectoralis, vulneraria, antifeptica, 
nutriens. Jn catarrhal affections, both fugar and honey are frequently 
employed: it has aio been advantageoufly ufed in calculous complaints; 
and from its known power in preferving animal and vegetable fub- 
ftances from putrefaction, it has oo given with a view to its antifeptic 
effects. The candy, by diffolving flowly in the mouth, is well fuited 
to relieve tickling coughs and hoarfenefs. The ufe of fugar in various 
medicinal compofitions is too obvious to require being particularly 
pointed out.’ 





— 


6 * Ip Afia, Elephants and other animals are fed upon fugar. Sce 


Abridgement of Evidence on Slave Trade. 


‘ + See Radi obf de animalcul. vivis in corp. viv. p» 166. fq. 

* t Carminati Opufc. Therap. vol. i. p. 113. || Carm. f. ¢. 

¢ i Vide ChinicalS anatomical obfer vations with experiments dietetical 
ke? ftatical. 

© Rezia in Carmingti, le. p- 129. 
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To the former of thefe volumes is prefixed a catalogue, ¢ in 
which all the plants compofing the Materia Medica, as referred 
to by the colleges of London and Edinburgh, are arranged ac- 
cording to their botanical affinities or natural orders, adopted 
by Profeflor Murray ;’ and in the latter volume is given the 
arrangement of the Materia Medica, as publifhed by Dr.Cullen; 
to which is added a catalogue of the vegetable Materia Medica, 

according to that arrangement.— The work is concluded by a 
general index in Latin and KF nglifh: in the Latin index, the 
officinal names are diftinguifhed by Roman letters, and the fyf- 


tematic by Italics. oO 











Art.IV. Memoirs of the Kings of Great Britain of the Houfe of 
Brunfwic-Lunenburg. By W.Belfham. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 769. 


10s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1793. 

¢ -FyIsTORY, (according to a very juft and celebrated defini- 

tion of it,) is philofophy teaching by example; and the 

great purpofe to be anfwered by a refearch into the records of 

palt ages, is to learn how to avoid thofe errors which have been 

injurious to human happinefs, and by what means the general 

, welfare may be moft certainly and effectually promoted. If 

f hiftory be not written, and if it be not read likewife, in this 

fpirit, and with this view, the romantic tales of an Amadis or 

an Orlando may be ftudied with as much advantage as the me- 

moirs of Great Britain or France. From increafe of know- 

lege we have a right to expect increafe of happinefs; and to 

whatever temporary obftruction the progrefs of mankind to that 

> perfection of which-their nature and condition are fufceptible, 

| may be liable, the grand aflociation of knowlege, virtue, and 

happinefs remains in the moral order of the univerfe, afluredly 
fixed and indiffoluble.’ 

| Such are the juft and elevated fentiments which we find at 

the conclufion of the volumes now under our notice. The 

enlightened and ingenious author appears to have entered on 

| his tafk under a {trong impreffion of thefe ideas, and never to 

have loft fight of them through the whole courfe of his work. 

Juttly eftimating the value of the Revolution in 1688 by the 

degree of perfection and ftability which it gave to the grand 

fabric of liberty; and confidering it as the chief glory of the 

Britifh nation, that it has eftablifhed, by general confent, a 

fyftem of government which has for its bafis the unalienable 

rights of man, and which profefies to purfue, as its grand ob- 

ject, the happinefs of the people; Mr. Belfham makes it the 

Jeading defign of his memoirs to fhew, byan impartial delineation 

of the interefting events of the fucceeding reigns, how fag this 
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end has been kept in view, how far there have been deviations 
from it, and in what refpeéts the genera] fyftem of freedom is 
{till fufceptible of enlargement and fecurity. As an introduc- 
tion to thefe memoirs, a brief but mafterly furvey is taken of 
the courfe of political and military events, from the Revolution 
to the death of Queen Anne. This introdu¢tion is copied, with 
little variation, from the author’s former work, ‘ kffays phi- 


lofophical, hiftorical, and literary,” Vol. II *. 

The memoirs commence with the following important ob- 
fervations, refpecting the grounds on which the prefent Royal 
Family were called to the throne: 


‘ George-Louis, Elector of Hanover, and head of the Houfe of 
Brun{wic-Lunenburg, derived his defcent from the blood-royal of Eng- 
land by his mother Sophia, daughter of Frederic, Ele€tor Palatine and 
King of Bohemia, who married Elizabeth of England, only daughter 
of James I. Itis evident therefore, that the title of this Prince was 
founded folely on the cl.sice of the Parliament, 7. e. of the people or 
nation; and that the ufual order of fucceflion was entirely fuperfeded. 
For admitting the male line of the Houfe of Stuart to have been extin- 
guished in the perfon of James II. the right of blood refted in the 
Houfe of Savoy, defcended from Henrietta Dutchefs of Orleans, 
daughter of Charles J. And the Princefs Sophia herfelf being the 
youngeft daughter of the unfortunate Palatine, more than fifty de- 
{cendants of that Prince prior in the order of fucceflion were paffed 
over in the Aét of William, which fettled the Crown of England on 
the Houfe of Hanover. So that the rights of the people were not only 
afferted but exercifed in their full extent: Ard the family upon the 
throne is indifputably az elected family, though the general law or rule 
of fucceffion remains unaltered.’ 


The ftate of parties at the acceffion of the Houfe of Hanover 


is thus defcribed : 

‘ The kingdom might at this time be confidered as divided with 
great nearnefs of equality into the two adverfe factions of Whigs and 
Tories; the latter of which, from the egregious indifcretion of the 
Whigs in the fatal bufinefs of Sacheverel, had recently acquired a 
great addition of ftrength and vigour. But it muft not be imagined that 
all who were included in the appellation of Tories, who detefted the 
principles, civil and religious, maintained by the Whigs, as deftructive 
of the antient conftitution and orthodox faith, and who hated ftill more 
the perfons of the Whigs than their principles, as their perpetual and 
implacable rivals for power, diftinétion, and popularity, were therefore 
attached as a party to the exiled family. Doubtlefs a great majority 
of them would have been ferioufly alarmed at any attempt to reftore 
the fon of the late King James to the throne, at leaft while he remained 
a Papift; and his notorious bigotry precluded almoft every hope or 
expectation of his converfion to Proteftantifm. Previous to the zra 
of the Revolution, the fpeculative line of difcrimination between the 





* See Rey. vol. i. p. 1. et feg. New Series, 
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two grand faétions of the State, now gradually fading into obfcurity, 
was Clearly and ftrongly marked. ‘The Whigs maintained civil go- 
vernment to be an inititution of human origin and appointment, con- 
fonant indeed to the divine will, as effential to the order and happinefs 
of the moral and rational creation. The powers vetted in the civ 
magiftrates they regarded therefore as a delegation or truft from the 
ople: And it was a neceffary confequence of this doctrine, that the 
individuals entrufted with thefe powers, were ultimately refponfible to 
the people for the exercife of them, and liable to be degraded and pu- 
nifhed for the abufe of them. They afferted that there were unalien- 
able rights inherent in human nature, for the prefervation of which, 
government was originally inftituted ; amongit the chiefeft and moft 
important of which, they accounted the right which every man pof- 
fefles of worfhipping God, not according toa decree of the State, but 
to the dictates of his own confcience. In other words, they maintained 
the principle of Toleration, not as a matter of favour, but of juftice. 
And this principle was confidered by them as violated, not only by 
laws profeffedly penal, but by any exclufion from the common rights 
and privileges of citizenfhip, founded not on any fpecies of civil delin- 
quency, but the mere unavoidable diverfity of religious opinions. The 
Tories, on the other hand, rejected thefe doftrines with vehement 
indignation and abhorrence, as fubveriive of the welfare, and even of 
the exiftence, of civil fociety. They afferted that government was 
exprefsly ordained of God, from whom alone Princes derive their ay- 
thority, and to whom alone they were refponfible for their aétions — 
that to refift the will of the Sovereign, was in effect to refift the will of 
God—and that although, when the commands of the Sovereign were 
direétly oppofed te the commands of God, an active obedience could 
not be lawfully yielded; yet even in thefe extreme cafes, it was the duty 
of the fubje& quietly to fubmit to all the consequences of his non- 
compliance : And that paflive obedience and non-refiflance were at all 
times and in all cafes right and obligatory, where active obedience 
became either criminal or impracticable. hey were far from deny- 
ing that it was the duty of the Prince to confult and provide for the 
welfare and happinefs of the people, as the great end of his govern- 
ment; but for any neglect or contempt of this duty, there was, as they 
afferted, no lawful remedy but humble petition and remonftrance. 
That the people had rights, they admitted ; but thefe rights were not 
to be defended by force : In the number of thefe rights, however, they 
did not include the right of private judgment in religion. They 
conceived it to be the duty of individuals to acquiefce in that formula 
of doétrines, and to conform to that mode of worfhip, which the wif- 
dom of the State had provided ; that to oppofe private to public opi- 
nion was in all cafes prefumptuous and unwarrantable; and in matters 
of religion more efpecially dangerous, and doubly culpable, as a con- 
temptuous defiance of the united authority of church and ftate *,? 


The 





‘ * That this delineation of the principles by which the two great 
parties in the State were diftinguifhed is accutate and juft, may be 
demonftrated by an appeal to that perfect ftandard of Toryifm .and 
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The hiftorian proceeds to relate the political events in which 
the prevalence of the Whig intereft at this period appeared, and 
briefly to defcribe the rife, progrefs, and termination, of the 
rebellion in 1715. The rigour, with which not only the lead- 
ers but many of the inferior agents of the rebellion were 
treated, is very juftly con’emned. 

The introduction of the Septennial bill in 1716 is noticed 
as a moft unconftitutional exertion of parliamentary authority, 
and extracts are given from the fpeeches of the Earl of Notting- 
ham, Mr. Shippen, and Sir Rovert Raymond, on this fubject. 
The following memorable paflage in Mr. Shippen’s fpeech can- 
not be too often tranfcribed : 





> - ey 

High-Churchifm, the ever-memorable decree of the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford, paffed in full Convocation, July 21, 1683, and prefented to the 
King (Charles II.), July 24. «* The Vice Chancellor, Doétors, 
Proétors, and Matters, regent and not-regent, met in Convocation, 
decree, judge, and declare, to the honour of the holy and undivided 
Trinity, the prefervation of the Catholic truth in the Charch, and that 
the King’s Majefty may be fecured from the machinations of treache- 
rous Heretics and Schifmatics—all and every of the following propo- 
fitions {cum multis aliis), to be falfe, feditious, and impious, and de- 
ftructive of all government in Church and State. 


. % * . 
«¢ All civil government is derived originally from the people. 
* * » . 


«« That there is a mutual compact, tacit or exprefs, between a Prince 
and his fubjeéts, and that if he perform not his duty, they are dif- 
charged from theirs. 

+ * * * 

«« That if lawful governors become tyrants, or govern otherwife 
than by the laws of God and Man they ought to do, they forfeit the 
right they had unto their government. 

* * * * 

«« The Sovereignty of England is in the three eftates—viz. King, 
Lords, and Commons; the King having but a co-ordinate or fubor- 
dinate power. 

* * * * 

“¢ Self-prefervation is the fundamental law of nature, and fuperfedes 

all others whenfoever they itand in competition with it, 
“ * . ‘ 

«« There is no obligation upon Chriltians to paflive obedience, 

when the Prince commands any thing contrary to the laws, 
ed ¥ * * 

«* Tt is not lawful for fuperiors to impofe any thing in the worthip 
of God that is not antecedently neceffary. 

: * - # * - 

** Wicked Kings and Tyrants ouglit to be put to death; and ifthe 


om and inferior Magiftrates will not do their office, the power of 
the 


word devolves.to the people.’’ 
10 * IThumbly 
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« I humbly conceive we have it not in our power to confent to this 
Bill ; for 1 cannot difcover by what rule of reafon or law, we, whoare 
only reprefentatives, can enlarge, to our own advantage, the authority 
delegated to us—or that by virtue of fuch delegated authority, we can 
deftroy the fundamental rights of our conftitution. ‘This Houfe has 
no legiflative authority, but what it derives from the people. ‘The 
members of this affembly were chofen under the Friennial A@. Our 
truft is therefore a triennial truft, and if we extend it beyond the ftrict 
legal duration, we ceafe from that initant to be the truftees of the 
people, and are our own electors. From that inftant, we act by an 
unwarrantable affumption of power, and take upon us to create a new 
conftitution. For though itis a received maxim in civil {cience, thar 
the fupreme legiflature cannot be bound, ‘yet an exception is necef- 
farily implied, that it is reftrained from fubverting the foundation cn 
which it ftands.’ 

Mr. Belfham next takes a general view of the political ftate 
of Europe at this period; inveftigates the grounds of the 
parliamentary difpute which arofe on the German interefls and 
connections, a ftanding army, and ether topics; and traces the 
progrefs of the animofities between the Whigs and Tories. 
Of the memorable Bangorian controverfy, a brief, fpirited, 
candid, and juft account is given. 

Through the remainder of this reign, Mr. B. relates the 
more important particulars refpecting the ftruggles of parties, 
the changes of adminiftration, the commercial South Sea 
bubble, the confpiracy for reftoring the Pretender, the trial of 
Bifhop Atterbury, the rigorous aét pafled againft the Roman 
Catholics, and other domeftic occurrences. At the fame time, 
he takes a curfory glance at foreign affairs, as far as was ne- 
ceflary to explain the grounds of foreign policy pur(ued by the 
Britifh court. 

Through the reign of George II. fo pregnant with import- 
ant occurrences both domeftic and foreign, Mr. Belfham ftill 
beftows his principal attention on parliamentary bufinefs ; and, 
in unfolding the political character and fpirit of this period, he 
makes free extracts from the minutes of {peeches delivered in 
the houfes of parliament. Inftead of accompanying him 
through the variety of matter which this reign affords, we 
muft content ourfelves with extracting another paflage or two, 
which may farther ferve to fhew the manly ftyle and free fpirit 
in which this hiftory is written. The following reflections on 
the political character of Sir Robert Walpole, and on parlia- 
mentary reformation, are too important and too feafonable to 
be omitted : 

* In forming a juft eftimate of the political character of Sir Robert 
Walpole, who, for more than twenty years, governed thefe kingdoms 


with diftisguifhed reputation and ability, we fhall find ample ground 
both 
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both for applaufe andcenfure. Regarding him in the moft favourable 
point of view, we are compelled to acknowlege that, under the au- 
fpices of this Minifter, jultice was equitably and impartially admini- 
ftered ; the prerogative of the Monarch was invariably reftrained 
within the ftrict limits of the law ; commerce was, by many wife laws, 


encouraged and extended ; the riches of the nation rapidly increafed ; . 


and the rights and liberties of the people were maintained inviolate. 
But, if we contemplate the interior policy of his adminiftration, we 
perceive it, however fair in appearance, rotten at the core, tainted and 
ficklied o’er with the cadaverous hue of corruption; and threatening, 
in its progrefs, to undermine all public virtue, and to extinguifh every 
fpark of public fpirit. Compelled, in order to fecure the favour of 
his Sovercign, and with the vain hope to perpetuate himfelf in office, 
to adopt meafures contrary to his better judgment, and the true inte- 
refts of his country, he faw that the moft, or rather the only, certain 
method of carrying thofe obnoxious meafures into effet, was to create 
an intereft in Parliament feparate from that of the people: by the 
bafeft and moft degrading arts of political depravity, a majority of votes 
in both Houfes was obtained and fecured; and fince the eftablifhment 
of this fyftem which has defcended to us in its full force, the 
deliberations of Parliament are become Iittle better than the conflicts 
of faction, or the empty forms of freedom. Parliament, which 
ought to exhibit an unclouded difplay of wifdom, integrity and benevo- 
lence, combined in one illuftrious aflemblage, may be thus virtually 
degraded to a court convened only for the purpofe of mek ge | the 
royalediéts. It is not the grave and well-weighed counfels of the le- 
giflatare which, under this fyftem, direct the movements of the exe- 
cutive power ; but it is the caprice, the pride, and the folly of the exe- 
éutive power, which have too frequently influenced and governed the 
volitions of the legiflative body. It is an acknowleged truth, a truth 
upon parliamentary record—that “THE INFLUENCE OF THECROWN 
OUGHT TO BE DIMINISHED;’’ but no vigorous fteps have yet 
been taken to effect that diminution. A reform of the reprefentation, 
a reduction of the ftanding military force, a progreffive redemption 
of the public debt, and a total abolition of all ufelefs and fuperfluous 
places, penfions, and finecures, upon which the monfter corrupP- 
T10N feeds and thrives, are alone adequate to accomplifh the mighty 
tak of a national regeneration. And if that energy and virtue are 
wanting in the community at large, which will in time incite to the 
adoption of fuch means as are neceflary to effeétuate this.end, what 
remains but to await, in deep and tranquil filence, the moment in 
which the national liberty is fated finally to terminate in that abfolute 
monarchy which, according toa profound and celebrated writer, forms 
the true eathanafa of the Baytisn ConsTitTuTion ?’ 


In January 1745, an attempt was made to reftore annual 
parliaments, which the author calls the laft ftruggle of expiring 
patriotifm. ‘The Houfe having been moved that the acts of 
the 4th and 36th of Edward III. for holding a parliament 
ence in every year be read, Mr. Carew declared his intention 
to bring a decifive teit of the fincerity of thofe proefeffions 

which 
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which the minifters of the crown had been accuftomed to 


repeat. He faid, 

« This is a conftitution not only fanéiioned by ancient praétice, but 
by the unalterale dictates of reafon. In order that the reprefent- 
atives of a great nation may be perfectly acquainted with the fate 
of its wifhes, wants, and grievances, it is neceflary that there fhould 
be an intimate and habitual communication between them and their 
conftituents. But, when gentlemen are chofen for a term of years, 
they too frequently, on their election, appear at once to relinquifh the 
charaéter and feelings of delegates; they fix their abode in the metro- 
polis, and vifit their conftituents only when it becomes neceflary to fo- 
licit their votes at the eve of a new election. Nay, fuch was the 
degraded and corrupt ftate into which the national reprefentation had 
fallen fince the eftablifhment of Septennial Parliaments, that there were 
Gentlemen in that Houfe who never faw the borough which fent them 
thither; who, perhaps, would be at a lofs even to recollect its name ; 
and who were obliged to have recourfe to the Court Calendar to inform 
them of whom they were the reprefentatives. It was the peculiar and 
proper province of the Houfe of Commons, he faid, to convey to the 
Sovereign the fentiments of the nation, both with refpect to the mea- 
{ures he adopts, and the Minifters he employs. But could this duty be 
juftly or faithfully executed, when there is no proper intercourfe efta- 
blifhed between thofe who reprefent and thofe who are reprefented ? 
The interefts of the Prince and the People cannot really and truly 
differ ; he can only be great in their greatnefs, and profperous in their 
profperity. But the general intereft of the People, and the perfonal 


intereft of the Minifters, may very effentially differ; they may have’ 


no other ends in view than to impoverifh and enflave the people, in 
order to enrich and aggrandize themfelves: and, during a long term 
of delegation, how eaty will itever be for artful and defigning men 
to mifreprefent the fentiments of the People to the Sovereign, and to 
pervert, by finifter and corrupt practices, the integrity of thofe perfons 
whofe duty itis, and who are exprefsly appointed, to guard the li- 
berties, and protect the rights of the community? Properly {peaking, 
Mr. Carew faid, the Houfe of Commons were no mere than the at- 
tornies of the People: and is it reafonable that any man fhould be en- 
trufted with a power of attorney irrevocable for a long term of years? 
Shall a whole People do that which would be the height of foolithnefs 
in every individual? Who can depend upon the continuance of any 


‘man’s integrity? But the Septennial Bill was pailed for the purpofe 


of compelling the People to give an irrevocable power of attorney for 
that term. ‘The practice of long Parliaments was firft introduced in 
the reign of Richard IJ. when the intereits of the country were facri- 
ficed by wicked Minifters, to gratify the violent paflions of the Mo- 
narch. But what was the refult? The difcontents and murmurs of 
the People, fo carefully concealed from the knowlege of the King, at 
laft produced an univerfal convulfion, which terminated in his ruin, and 
in the advancement of the Duke of Lancafter to the throne, without 
any other title than that of having refcued the People from flavery. 


This. was the fate of the Prince who firft introduced long Parliaments ; 
but 
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but fo long as a corrupt majority may be more eafily obtained in a 
Jong than a fhort Parliament, fo long will it be the intereft of Mini- 
fters to oppofe any limitation of the duration of Parliaments, though the 
interefts both of the Monarch and the People ever fo manifeftly require 
it. If Septennial Parliaments be continued in this country, the Mi- 
nifter’s letters of recommendation may, in time, beas implicitly obeyed 
in our counties, cities, and boroughs, as the King’s congé @’elire is now 
in the chapters of our epifcopal cathedrals. But will any one affert, 
that we fhould then have the flighteft pretence..to the character of a 
free nation? No—we fhould be flaves; God knimws to whom—nor, it 
may be hoped, to a Minifter from Hanover; tho&gh it is hard to fay 
what a corrupt Parliament may not attempt, or to what a corrupt na- 
tion may not fubmit.’ 

The heads of a fpeech to the fame purpofe by Mr. Sydenham 
are added ; and the author relates the refult of the motion, that 
the queftion, in a houfe of 263 members, was negatived by a 
majority of 32 voices only. He adds, 

¢ No attempt at parliamentary reform, in any fhape, after this, was 
made for thirteen years, when a motion for fhortening the duration of 
Parliaments was negatived almoft without the formality of a debate. 
Very recently, indeed, the queftion has been revived with great luftre 
and advantage under the aufpices of men of the higheit talents, and 
bids fair to excite the ferious and continued attention of the public, 
efpecially as it is at laft combined, as it ever ought to have been, with 
the kindred queftion of an equalization of the reprefentation*. Se 
long as this grand reform of Parliament itfelf remains unaccomplithed, 
no effential reform in other reipects is to be expected.’ 

Though the writer of thefe volumes terminates his prefent 
narrative at the death of George II. hé gives his readers reafon 
to hope that, ‘ at fome future time,— if in future time the. truth, 
may be fafely fpoken—it may be refumed.? When the truth is 
fo well fpoken—with fo much correétnefs, temper, and judg- 
ment—as it is by.this memorialift, we truft that it may be 
deemed too fevere a fatire on the times to fuppofe that it 
cannot be fpoken with fafety. E. 





¢ * Jt will eafily be fuppofed, that an allufion is here intended to 
the Affociation lately inftituted in the metropolis, for obtaining a re- 
form in Parliament; which, exclufive of the avowed approbation of 
the great rival-ftatefmen, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, refpefting its objeét, 
boafts the diftinguifhed names of Grey, Francis, Lambton, Whitbread, 
Erfkine, Smith, and many others, which would refle&t honor on any 
caufe; and this is certainly a caufe which would refleét honor upon 


any names,’ Memoirs, p. 153. 
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Aat.V. 4 Philcfophical and Critical Hiffory of the Fine Arts, Paint. 
ing, Sculpture, and Architeture; with occafional Obfervations on 
the Progrefs of Engraving in its feveral Branches, deduced from 
the earlicit Records, through every Country in which thofe Arts 
have been cherifhed, to thelr prefent Eftablifhment in Great Bri-. 
tain, under the Aufpices of his Majeity King George Ili. In four 
Parts. Vol I. By the Rev. Robert Anthony Bromley, B.D. 


gto. pp. 436. al. 1s. Boards, Cadell. 1793. 


]* muft be acknowleged that in this work the author does 
not follow that arrangement which might be expected from 
the title of Hiftory. “Ihe two parts of the firft volume are 
very unequally divided. The contents of the firft part may 
be ¢ philfophical and critical’, (as the author has chofen to 
characteriie his own performance,) but they cannot by any 
means deferve the appellation of Aifforical. It contains 
feven chapters; of which the firft is defigned to prove * that 
painting, confidered as fimple defign, is coeval with man, and 
the original writing of nature.’ This chapter refolves itfelf 
into a proof, © that it is natural to man to imitate objects by 
yainting ;” which, we believe, no body was ever difpofed to 
deny. The fecond chapter is employed in difplaying the ad-. 
vantages of painting, in an improved ftate, above all other 
modes of writing. Here the author feems to forget that, in an 
improved ftate of the arts, the provinces of painting and writ- 
ing are altogether diftinct ; and, therefore, that any comparifon 
between them is unneceflary. “he three following chapters 
treat of moral, hiftorical, and poetical painting. ‘Ihe fixth 
fhews that © the cultivation of the fine arts is a fource of re- 
fined polifh to manners ;”’ and the feventh is entitled, * the 
patronage of fine arts a luftre to greatnefs.’ 

Part I{. divided into three books and twelve chapters, is 
properly hiftorical, treating of the progrefs and patronage of the 
fine arts in the antient world. The author follows the fyftem 
of 1)’Ancarville, making Scythia the cradle of all the arts of 
defign; which he traces (ftill following D’Ancarville,) from 
that barbarous country to Aflyria and Mefopotamia; and 
thence, by the way,of Egypt and Phenicia, into Greece. In 
a former volume of our Review, we had occafion to examine 
and refute the opinion of a great modern traveller *, who 
alcribes the oriental and Egyptian difcoveries to the Abyfii- 
nians ; a people, according to the general teftimony of hiftory, 
condemned, from local circumftances, to irremediable barba- 
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* See our laft article on Bruce’s Travels, vol. iii. New Series, 
Pp. I21. & feq. 
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rifm. Analogous arguments might be oppofed to the unfup-- 


ported conjectures of D’Ancarville ; who was better acquainted 
with monuments than with books, and whofe work, though 
highly ingenious in whatever concerns an explanation of the 
former, is often defecétive in drawing conclufions from the 


Jatter. 

After a careful perufal of Mr. Bromley’s volume, we cannot 
fay that we have been able to difcover in it any thing of much 
moment refpecting the Hiftory of the Arts which had not 
been before advanced, and more advantageoufly treated, by 
D’Ancarville, or the Abbé Winckelmann. Neither of thefe 
works, however, is well adapted to the tafte of Englifh readers; 
and there was, confequently, an opportunity for recommending 
their obfervations to the public by precifion of method and ele- 
gance of diction. Asa fpecimen of Mr. B.’s ftyle, we give 
the following paragraphs, on the univerfality of picture writ- 
ing :— ; 

* Such an univerfal concurrence in the firft ftages of every fociety. 
when the want of communication with others mutt have precluded the 
general means of imitation, fhews indifputably the force of Nature, 
and the attention with which fhe imprefled this talent on the human 
mind. But when we look forward to the comprehenfive powers 
which it has reached in the progrefs of time, and confider the fplendor 
with which it fhines among the finer arts, the bounty of Nature in this 
fingle inftance fufpends for a while every other admiration of her 
works. She has been liberal to man in the variety of neceffary gifts : 
fhe has adorned his mind with various portions of excellence: but 
when fhe gave the talent, of which we are now fpeaking, fhe efta- 
blifhed her claim to the never-ceafing gratitude of the human race, 
which, without the introduction of fo.early and ftrong a tuition, 
might hardly have hoped to attain an art that ufurps fuch a compafs 
of refinement, and calls for fuch an infinity of tkill;—from whofe 
principles indeed has flowed whatever contributes to fill the name of 
the arts. 

-* How the ruder traits of this xatural art, if I may ufe the expref- 
fion, moved forward through the fucceffive gradations of fubftituting a 
part for the whole of a figure, then of putting one figure to figmify 
wary ideas, next of the fymbolic or hieroglyphic character, after- 
wards of the fyllabic by figns, till at laft it reached the wonderful 
perfection of alphabetic writing, is not to our prefent purpofe, which 
is content with fhewing ttat it was the important voice of Nature 
{peaking in an uniform tone to the firft capacities of mankind. And 
as it was Nature in its origin, fo fhe has kindly watched over its pro- 

fs ever fince, till in its cultivation it has become the very fummit 
of art. If its firit attempts have been degraded by the fubfequent 


‘aie 0% of writing, it has triumphed in its turn over its rival, and. 
y 


the.improvements which it has acquired from time and from ‘its 


own infinite fource of excellence, it has far outitripped all writing ia: 
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the macnitude of its effect, in the {cope, and force, and dignity, and 


« 


univerfality of its inftruction.’ 
As a farther fpecimen, we infert a paflage intended to fhew 


the fuperiority of painting Nwpoetry : 

« The death of Heétor, and particularly in that moment when his 
body was brought back into Troy, will give us an example in every 
way circumitanced to do juftice to our fentiment. On the fide of 
writing it has every advantage that writing can have—the moft ma- 
fterly difplay of the moft original and lofty poet, who was equal not 
only co the firft attractions that could be given to real incident, but to 
the livelieft and yet the correéteft fallies of imagination—who knew 
human nature confummately well, knew where and how to give the 
fineft touches to its feelings, and was perfectly poffefled of that great 
touchftone of true erudition, the art of coming, by the fhortett and 
choiceft expreffions, to the moft forcible ideas ; with a language too in 
his hands, which by its peculiar combinations was moft happily cal- 
culated to facilitate this point. 

« Befides this, if ever there was a fubje@ that could call forth the 
abilities of a Homer, that could make him colle& him({cis, and pour 
forth all the animation of his mind to meet with all imaginable rapi- 
dity the ardent expectations of his readers, it was that great event, fo 
fraught with every thing that could ftrike a feeling mind, or fuggeft 
umpatience to a curious one, becaufe fo difaftrous to all that hero’s 
family, fo fatal to the city whofe gallant defender he had been, fo 
final to every hope, and fo ruinous in its whole complexion, that be- 
yond it nothing farther was left for that exalted writer to extend his 
poem. 

* He has done as much 2s the pen in the hand of Genius could do 
to croud that grand event into the fmalleft compafs. Scarcely three 
common pages are employed, in which almoft every line, and often 
words themfelves, are a fentence. He has beftowed lefs upon em- 
bellifhment than ever poet or writer beftowed on the like occafion 5 
for, in fa&t, every incident and expreflion that Nature and fituation 
dictated, were themfelves the very quinteffence of embellifhment. 
He has evidently haftened to the principal groupe, in which was cen- 
tered all the force ard dignity and pathos of the fcene; at the fame 
time that in touching more lightly the introduétory and furrounding 
images, language could not give to each a more pointed feleétion of 
expreffion. 

* Yet what reader does not feel even the language and the difpatch 
of Homer in this inftance, too flow for the anxiety with which his mind 
{wells to anticipate all that is untold? We no fooner fee with Caflandra 
from the tower the — father returning with his dear fon’s remains, 
but we are eager to behold, before words can tell us, the afflited 


throng that burfts in cries from the Trojan gates, to take their laft 
view of their loft proteftor; but, moft of all, to hear the heart- 
rending diftrefs of the widowed Andromache, with her defolate infant, 
and the maternal lamentatious of the aged Hecuba. We are repaid 
indeed for waiting the progrefs of the narrative, in the mingled tears of 
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the generous, grateful Helen, which give us more perhaps than the 
imagination could have itretched it! felt. to meet, but which form the 
fineit clofe to the character of the beloved hero, over whom it is na- 
tural indeed that a fond mother and a diftracted wife fhould hang in bit- 
ter lamentations: but when Helen weeps for the lofs of that amiable 
friend, whofe mild and kind deportment towards her, under circum. 
ftances which had fhaken the temper of almoft every one in Priam’s 
houfe, was invariable to the laft; this gives a finifh to the fcene, and 
endears to every reader the univerfally-lamented man, who now be- 
comes not more the darling of his family, and of his country, than the 
darling of humanity. 

« But might not all this fcope of detail be embraced by the pencil 
with the fame effect, nay, with a more abundart one? forafmuch as 
the whole is caught at once upon the canvas, and abides upon the 
fenfes; whereas in the poem it rifes only in fucceiuon, wherein every 
fucce-ding gratification treads out in fome degree the impreflion of 
that which is goneby. Caffindra on the top ef Pergamus, announ- 
cing the arrival of the body, and caliing to the ‘Tr ojans—the Trojan 
throng affembled be!ow — are circumitances which doubtlefs fpeak with 
more variety and glow of expreflion on the canvas than any langnage- 
can givethem. The weeping matrons and the infant a: round the body 
are beheld with no lefs firiking effeét. I fthere'is any thing in which 
the poet may fcem | “4 have the advantige over the painter, It is per- 
haps in that great effort of pathetic, beyond which fobs muf choak 
all farther uticerance of the heart broken Andromache—** O! that 
thou hadit, in thy laf moments, gratped my hand in thine, and faid 
fomething which! might have remembered day and night, amidft my 
tears, forever!’”’ But why may not Andromache, | hanging with ftream- 
ing eves wer her loft hufband—his hand claf{ped in her’s—her every 
feature mar! ing affeétion mingled with agony—the hopelefs with jutt 
Rarting from her lips—fpeak the fame fentiment with the fame elo- 
guence ? Even the ftiller grief of friendhhip in the Grecian Helen is 
capable of being expre! fed ‘by the pencil, and perhaps with a ftronger 
contra:t tothe more interefting and vehement diftrefs of the two Trojan 
matrons thanthe poet has given her; while her’s and Hecuba’s cer- 
tainly contribute to form the grand climax of grief, which has its 
completion in Andromache.’ 


We make no obfervations on thefe paflages, farther than that 
the volume is compofed of others nearly refembling them, and 
that we wifh the author had paid more attention to the ufeful 
art of chooling and arranging words. We think, alfo, that 
our fecend quotation would have contained matter of more im- 
portance, had the author perufed and profited by the work 
of the truly philofophical and critical Lessinc, entitled Lao- 
coon; which treats on the boundaries of poetry and painting, 
* and afhigns to each of thofe arts iis diftinét province. Gil..-s 
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Objects; with a Difcuffion of the Queftion, «* Should Religious 
Teits be made a Rule of Law, in conterring Civil Rewards, or in 
infliting Civil Punifhments?’? And an Effay tending to fhew both 
the Political and Moral Neceflity of abolifhing exclufive Eftablifh- 
ments, with Anfwers to fome principal Objections. By the Rev. 
Mr. William Graham,' Newcaftle. S8vo. pp.2g1. 4s. Boards. 
Glafgow, printed; and fold by Johnfon in London. 1792. 
HAT the prevalence of religious’ belief is of importance to 
the profperity of a community, can only be queftioned by 
thofe who doubt the reality of its influence on the moral con- 
duct of men. It will, therefore, be: generally agreed that thofe 
inflitutions, which tend to diffufe the knowlege and promote 
the practice of religion, ought to be encouraged. The great 
difficulty is to determine in what manner this encouragement 
fhould be given. The ufual policy of ftatefmen has’ hitherto 
been to fele& fome one of the numerous fects of Chriftians as 


‘ the object of public patronage; and to conneét all ecclefiaftica! 


honours and rewards with the profeffion of a certain creed, 
and the obfervance of a certain formulary. Whether this 
fy{tem has been adopted from the confcientious motive of fup- 
porting what the magiftrate has judged to be the true faith; 


or from the political confideration that fuch exclufive pri- 


vileges would be more likely to create a powerful intereft in 
favour of government, than an undiftinguifhing protection of 
common rights; it has never failed, fince it was introduced, 
to meet with many Ingenious and able advocates, whofe ex- 
perimental conviction of its utility has infpized them with zeal 
in its theoretical defence. ‘Others, however, who have not had 
the fame opportunity of illumination on this fubject-with the 
members of the ecclefiaftical incorporation, viewing things 
under a different afpect, have failen into the opinion that a 


~ partial diftribution of bounties is no lefs injudicious in religion 


than in any other public concern; and that the only way of ren- 
dering religion beneficial, without being injurious, to the ftate, 
is to give equal countenance and prctection, and equal fupport, 
to all the forms uader which the various opinions and humours of 
men may exhibit it, without eftablifhing any kind of religious 
monopoly. 

This is the ground on which Mr. Graham takes his ftand ia 
the prefent work. ‘I he queftion which he propotes to difcufs is, 
Whether a legiflature ought to incorporate any diftinét defcription 
of Chriftians, and ally it to the political conftitution, by making 
with it the exclufive condition of enjoying civil and ecclefiafti- 
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cal honours and rewards. After a brief review of the rife and 
progrefs of excluftve civil eftablifhments of religion, from 
which he concludes that they have been in fac productive of 
corruption and degeneracy in the Chriftian world, Mr. Gra- 
ham enters at large on the theoretical difcuffion of the fubject. 
He undertakes to fhew, from the nature of religion and of civil 
government, the impropriety and the abfurdity of fuch incor- 
_porations; to prove that they, are injurious to the caufe of 
Chriftianity; to refute the principles on which they are found- 
ed; to lay open various confequences arifing from them, un- 
favourable to foeial happinefS and perfonal virtue ; to demon- 
ftrate the practicability as well as the reafonablenefs of abolifhing 
thefe exclufive eftablifhments; and to obviate every material 
ebjefion which has been made to fuch abolitions. 

Thefe topies are difcufled with a diffufenefs of amplification 
which, by many readers, will be thought tedious ; the ftyle in 
which the work is written-is not remarkable for its elegance ; and 
the reafoning is lefs fupported and illuftrated by hiftorical details 
than might have been expected, in a work, the heads of which, 
as appears from the preface, have beer before the author during 
fixteen years. The volume, however, contains a variety of 
important confiderations, in which the writer endeavours te 
fhew that religious eftablifhments have hitherto been formed on 
exclufive prineiples, which are not eafily reconcileable either 
with Chriftian liberality or with political wifdom. 

We add, as a proof of the fpirit of moderation with which 
this work is written, that the author, though an enemy to the in- 
corporation of any religious fect, is an advocate for the general 
eftablifhment of religion, by means of a /egal provifiox for the 
fupport of its minifters. We fhall quote his obfervations on 
this part of the fubjedt = 

* There is no connedtion between the abolition of civil eftablih- 
ments of certain religious fects, and the removal of a legal provifion 
for the minifters of the catholic church of Chrift in every nation. 
Where is the inconfiftence between renouncing all partiality to one 
fect of Chriftians, and appointing a competent falary, not below the 
acceptance of men of learning, to the public teachers of Chriftianity 
in every free, regular — fociety? Though government pays 
not the wages of fervants belonging. to one denomination of {ubjects, 
and much lefs levies their hire on other mafters, yet it follows net, 
that it hath made no provifion for fervants. It gives them a right to 
their wages, and to fue for them, by an action againft their em- 
ployers, when they are inpurioufly withheld. The cafe is fimilar with: 
refpect toa gofpel minifiry. That ‘* the labourer is worthy of his 
hive,’”’ 1s a2 maxim in the law of nature, which is the foundation 
of al! civil policy, as well as a frf principle which the writers of 
the New ‘Teftament have laid down refpecting thofe who have 
fequefiered. themfelves to the fervice of the church. All. mi- 
ra nalters, 
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nifters, therefore, have a right to a competent provifion; a right 
founded in the law of nature, and recognized by the authority of 
the Chriftian Lawgiver himfelf. Government, founded in the law 
of nature, and.bound to execute its fovereign dictates, by applying it 


to particular cafes, is under the ftricteft obligation to make their 
maintenance legal, by recognizing their natural right to it, in the 
Jaws of their country. 

‘ Nor ought legiflature to leave the modification of their compe- 
tency either to their own difcretion, or to the juftice of their em- 
ployers.. As the dignity of religion will always depend, in fome 
meafure, on the eafy circumftances of its minifters ;—-as religion is the 

rincipal bond of fociety, for the dignity of which, equity, as well as 

political freedom, requires that government fhould ufe every lawful 

mean;—and as the public teachers of Chriftianity have abandoned 

every worldly employ, that they may attend to the duties of their 

facred function ox/y: juftice and all the maxims of found jurifprudence 

require, that every legiflature fhould ftate a proper mopwus for the 

refpe&table maintenance of fuch ufeful members of fociety, in order 

that religion, fo effentially neceflary to the being as well as the well- 

being of nations, may not become an objeé& of contempt to the multi- 

tude, always too ready to form their fentiments of worth from external 

appearances ;—that gentlemen of learning, of reputation, and even 

of fuperior birth, may not be difcouraged from undertaking the 

honourable work of preaching peace to their fellow-men ;—and that 

: the capricious humour of mankind, who, curfed with itching ears, are 

\ ever too ready to ** heap to themfelves teachers, according to their 

own lufts,’? may receive a more effectual check than penal laws, tor. 
ture, and death were ever able to give it. 

« Should thefe obfervations be accounted of any weight in the fcales 

of thofe who manage the political helm, the wifdom of legiflature is 
fully able to perfe& the following fcheme, the outlines of which, are 
only fketched, and which, notwithftanding, promifes to anfwer the 
mott important purpofes. 

‘ 1. Let the parochial divifions continue in their prefent ftate, exe 
cept in cafes where they are either too fmall, too large, or the 
place of public worthip at too great a diftance from the centre of the 
parochial diftriat. 

‘ 2. Let every parith, freed frotm tithes and every other iniquitous 
and oppreffive mode of fupporting a national clergy, be obliged, by 
an exprefs ftatute, to fupport a place of public worthip, and to provide 
for the refpeétable ggaintenance of a minifter, who gives a requifite 
pledge of his loyalty and of his peaceful demeanour in fociety. And 

et the modus of the provifion be ftated by the legiflature, not below 
the acceptance of a man of birth and literature. 

* 3. Let every fuch parochial diftri& have full liberty to chufe their 
Own pattor, from whatever denomination is moft approved by the 
Majority ; and let the majority always determine the election. 

* 4. Let the majority choofing, be obliged by exprets ftatute to 
bear the whole affeflment for keeping in due repair the parochial 
place of worfhip, and for paying the ftatute modus for the maintenance 


of the minifter whom they have chofen; without burdening any of 
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the minority, choofing to become, and actually commencing regular 


membets of other congregations. 
© 5. Let thofe of the minority who commence regular members of 


other congregations be, by an exprcfs ftatute, appointed to be affefled 
proportionably as thofe of the majority, in the fame or fimijar walks 
of life; and let their affeflinents be collected by the parihh colletors, 
and accounted for by them to the collectors of thofe congregations to 


which thofe of the minority may belong, as regular members. 
‘6. Let thofe of the minority, who commence not regular mem- 


bers of other congregations, be proportionably aflefled as thole of 
equal ftation in the majority 5 ; and Jet their affeffments be colleéted by 
the parochial collectors, and accounted for by them to the parochial 
majority. This is no act of injuitiee to fich individuals of the minority 5 
for as contributing to the maintenance of the werfhip of God is a 
duty incumbent on all men by the law of nature;-ound as thcefe men 
neglect to join themfelves to avy congregation ;—what other focietyv 
can have a fuperior-claim to that guota they owe to religion, and muft 
pay fome where, and to fome religious denomination ?? 

Mr. Graham points out many advantages which would arife 
from the adoption of a plan of this fort ; among which it is 
certainly not the leaft important, that it would remove one of 
the principal caufes of religious contention. E 





Art. VII. The fupplementary Volume to the Leiceferfoire Views: 
Containing a Series of Excurfions in the Year 1790, to the Vil- 


lages and Places of Note in the County. By John ‘Throfby. 4to. 

pp. 536. Robinfons, &c. 

TH author prefents this work to the public as an expreffion 

of gratitude to thofe who had been voluntary patrons of 
the Views, &c. which he has already exhibited *, ‘The mode 
which he has chofen, by different excurfions through the 
county, is perhaps, as de thinks, more novel and pleafing than 
the alphabetical or other more formal arrangement, ‘The 
comparative view of the increafe and decreafe of the inhabit- 
ants of villages may alfo be thought, by many, an eligible part. 
of thisundertaking.’ Asa farther improvement, he has added 
what he calls ¢ the moft valuable parts of Burton, Nichols, and 
other antecedent writers on the fubject, in notes at the foot of 
the pages.’ 

The entertainment and inftru@ion here communicated aré 
no doubt confiderable: but many readers will be little ea ir 
to allow, as a competent apology for its defects, the {peed wit 
which the volume was accomplifhed, Of this hafte, indeed, 
we have fufficient proofs: many of the accounts are very fhort, 
and bear the evident marks of being, as the writer feems to ac- 
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* Vide the preceding month’s Review. 
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knowlege, hurried from his pocket-book ; yet a performance 
of this nature, which even in its beft ftate is likely to be at- 
tended with error, ought not to be executed in this hafty 
manner. By an obfervation of this kind, we probably expofe 
ourfelves to the hazard of being ranked by Mr. Throfby with 
that * reader who is in the habit of fhewing his judgement by cas 
villing at little imperfeftions.’ We mutt, nevertheiels, endeavour 
to do juftice;—and, while we allow him all his due merit for the 
induftry and attention which he has exerted, we furely may ex- 
prefs cur wifh that he had taken farther time in collecting and 
arranging his materials. 

A few fhort extracts, added to thofe inferted in our laft Re- 
view, may fuffice to give the reader an idea of this author and 
his manner of writing; and, firit, let us attend to his refle€tions 
on church- yard infcriptions. He is fometimes fevere, fome- 
times merry, onthe fubject; and it muft be confefled that he 
has reafon for both: 

‘TI often ftep (fayshe) among the ftones in church-yards, where, 
in villages, all is folemn filence: thefe places are, perhaps, the belt 
retreats for religious contemplation, but I return often with difguft. 
There fleeps fometimes, we are informed, the moit fenfible child in 
the creation, at a year old; bur itis the fond parent that tells you 
fo: here lies, fays a ftone, an angel, but an hufband is the inform- 
ant: his wife died in the honey-moon: and there lies a god; but 
mark ! this is from the pen of one to whom he had bequeathed his 


wealth.’ 
—‘ Could you think it, gentle reader, that, in my excurfions in 


this county of Leicefter, I fhould find, buried in churches I have 
vifited, three gods, (not of the heathen,) 22 angels, and an hoft of 
faints ! (I mean thofe who have been deified, and made angelic by 
their friends.) When I had recorded this number, I had feen about 
half the churches and chapels in the county; therefore, if you mul- 
tiply this given number by two, it will make fix gods, 44 angels, and 
faints without number, in this county alone. How would the num- 
bers increafe, if you were to muitiply thefe figures by the number of 
counties in England! for, by the bye, we are to fuppofe that other 
counties have produced equally as good men and women.’ 

Remarks of this nature frequentiy occur ; nor does Mr. T. 
omit his burlefque or his fatire on other fubjects :—having oce 
cafionally inferted the age and motto of a bell, he adds,x—* The 
reader, perhaps, may wonder that I have given an infcription 
from a bell here, as I have given none from bells in any other 
excurfion: I anfwer, it is becaufe the bells of this chapel were 
not where they fhould be; they were in the chancel; for I can 
affure him, that | would not have been at the trouble of climbe 
ing up the fteps of a fteeple for the information.’ 

In another place, we read, concerning the church at Wal- 
tham,—* the chancel is large: init was growing, when I was 
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therein the month of June, a fine crop of fern: its ufe in that 
faered place I was not informed of ; it grew as if it were raifed 
for ufe.’—Of another village, (Plungar,) in the vale of Bel- 
woir, we are told that * the church is fmall—and deferves the 
name of a-bird-church : it is not the habitation of nightingales, 
but of {parrows; their dung is plentifullyfcattered over the feats ; 
the pulpit has its fhare of thofe honourable marks, which dif- 
tinguifh this church from all others I have feen. Ten pounds 
a. year is left to repair and beautify it :—fomebody fhould fee 
that it is ufed for the purpofe intended by the donor.’ 

Similar to the foregoing are his reflections concerning fome | 
charitable bequefts; which, though but recently ordered, are in 
danger of being greatly diminifhed, if not wholly alienated from 
the defigned purpofe ;~—thus he remarks refpecting the monu- 
ment of Valentine Payne, Efq. in the church of Enderby—* This 
gentleman was a lawyer, aud made the will of the Jate Alderman 
Newton, which has caufed fo much difpute, and is likely to end 
in the lofs of fome good eftates from the poor, to the benefit of 
gone but the lawyers.’ Again, under the article, Earl-Shilion— 
“ Here fhould be a portion of Alderman Newton’s goodnefs to 
the poor, adminiftered in cloathing and educating children, 
Thanks to the glorious uncertainty of the law, fay the law- 

ers, for a portion of his eftates !’=-When defcribing the vil- 
fap of Knoffington, he obferves,—* Here is an hofpital in 
ruins; it was founded for widows. ‘The truftees, I am told, 
are all dead, and none were chofen to fupply their place. 
What becomes of the income?’ Other remarks of a like 
kind, on regifter-keepers, church-wardens, &c. run through 
the volume ; which, if they betray any thing of a rough lo- 
quacity, at the fame time indicate a rectitude and benevolence 
of heart. However, from thefe fpecimens, fome judgment 
may be formed concerning the peculiar manner of the writer. 
We concur with him as advocates for neatnefs and decency in 
places of religious worfhip, but he foars beyond us when he 
appears to regard a zeal for ornament and grandeur as a mark of 
religion; fince it has been proved, without the poffibility of 
contradiction, that finery may fubfift where there is much fu- 
perftition, indeed, but no real piety. 

The village of Burton Lazars has particular notice on ace 
count of a falutary /pring, which, having been difregarded for 
many years, was recovered in the year 1760: feveral in- 
ftances of its efficacy in fcorbutic diforders are hese related, 
with the hope that * by making known what it is capable of, 
fome enterprizing {pirit may again arife in its favour.’ 

In defcribing the town of Loughborough, our hiftorian, 
With great propriety, beftows his commendations on its inba- 

bitants, 
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bitants, for their ftudious care to advance its profperity. For its 
flourifhing ftate it is probably indebted to the navigation which 
was obt.ined fome years ago. The applaufe which it gains on 
this account is to the difadvantage of the inhabitants of Lei- 
cefter. 

It was not poffible that, in a work of this kind, the late Mr. 
Hanbury’s benevolent, though, as it has proved, vifionary 
{chemes fhould efcape a particular notice: Church Langton is 
rendered famous by his labours. How is it to be lamented that 
laudable intentions, accompanied with the refolution to purfue 
them, prove often futile, through a failure of judgment and 
prudent attention, or by the prevalence of paffion! not to 
mention the obftru€tion which they will receive from the felfifh, 
the envious, the ambitious, and the ill-defigning!—Our au- 
thor pays a iribute of refpect to the memory of Mr. Hanbury, 
at the jame time that he acknowleges his failings : but we are 
not here informed what is the prefent ftate of thofe grounds, 
which that gentleman once fq affiduoufly cultivated *. 

Difbley Grange was a granary to the abbey of Gerondon in 
this county: ‘the great barn ({ays Mr. ‘T.) is ftill remaining, 
and is the largeft 1 have ever feen: it is in length 48 yards, 
and in breadth 15; the roof is fupported by large timber, like 
the roof of Leicefter caftle.’ Mr. Bakewell, fo famous for 
his breed and management of live ftock, and for his improve- 
ments in agriculture, refides at this place; and Mr. Throfby 
briefly relates fome particulars of his vifit to that gentleman's 
grounds ; expreffing ahigh fenfe of the benehts conferred on 
the country in general by the fkill of Mr. B. and feveral others 
in the fame line, whom he particularizes. 

Charnwood foreft and its relatives afford fome amufement : 
the account is accompanied by a pretty engraving, which pre- 
fents twelve views of remarkable objects, under the title of 
Leicefterfhire planets: but, though they manifeft the author’s 
fancy and ingenuity, they are rather too {mall and indiftin@ to 
anfwer fully the defired purpofe. 

Mr. Throfby mentions an anecdote, communicated by a 
friend, of a nature fomewhat fimilar to one which was in- 
ferted in our Review for September laft, p. 55, concerning 
Farmer Wapfhote. The prefent relates to a family of the 
name of Henton, who are faid to have rented the fame farm in 
the parifh of Hoby for upward of one thoufand years, and to 
have receipts to prove the fact. The eftate having been lately 
fold, they are removed, as the purchafer occupies it himfelf, 
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The ftory, however, feemed to require fome confirmation, 
which Mr. T. has not been at the pains to obtain. 

We deem it a picce of juftice, before we conclude, to 
relate a circumftance which is honourable to Mr. Throfby. 
Being in the church-yard of Sutton-Cheynell, he remarked the 
grave of Thomas Simpfon,—that eminent, felf- taught mathe- 
matician, a poor native of Market-Bofworth,—deftitute of any 
memorial; and Mr. ’Throfby has therefore erected a (mall tablet, 
with a fuitable infcription, to — his remembrance, un- 
der the flyle of the Lofworth Predig 

To accuracy of language, this writer is not always firilly 
attentive ; though the number of errors may perhaps be fmaller 
In this than in the former volume. Of two errata which we 
will point out, one may be attributed to the prefs; itis in an 
epitaph at Loughbcrough ; 

«¢ Oh, from the tomb may hoiv mufings rife, 

And life’s poor srifies, as they read, grow wife.” 
The word Triflers gives no doubt the true meaning. The 
other miftake is rather wonderful; it appears in a lift of coins, 
&c. in the pofleffion of Mr. Fowke, farmer at Elmefthorpe : 
among the articles, we read as follows :—* A Roman coin of 
Dioclefian; about 284 years before Chriff, found at High- Crofs.’ 
Doubtlefs it ought to be after Chrift: but it is very ftrange that 
the paflage fhould have pafled uncorrecied. 

The future hiftorian of this county, if he wifhes his work to 
be acceptable and ufeful, will hardly deem it fufficient to fay 
that he fhould have viewed the church, but could not at that 
time obtain the key ;—that he fhould have examined fome ob- 
jets, or inquired about others, but it was dark, or late, &c.— 
Thefe are excufes which a purchaler, who expects information, 
will not very readily admit. Yet, though fuch be the imper- 
feGiions of this work, it has its merits; particularly when con- 
fidered as fupplementary to the pi€ture‘que entertainment of the 


. former volume. 


The engravings in this volume are of a mifcellaneous nature, 
but principally relate to remains of antiquity: they are fixteen 


in number, Hi.. 
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Art. VII. An impartial Hiffory of the late Revolution in France, 
from its Commencement, tothe Death of the Queen, and the 
Execution of the Gironde Party. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1794. 

HOUGH this work contains nearly rc00 pages, it is not ne- 

omery that we fhould give a very circumttantial account 

ef it; for the principal events to which it relates are — 
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well known to the public, and confequently have not the ree 
commendation of abfolute novelty. The authors, or rather 
compilers, for it is ftated that they are more than one, do not 
pretend to fay that they were ocular witnefles of what they 
write; on the contrary, they candidly obferve that they have 
taken a confiderable portion of their hiftory from the New 
ANNUAL REGISTER; from a work confifting of ninety vo- 
lumes in oétavo, called The Journats of Desates and 
Decrees of the Constituent and LEGISLATIVE Ase 
SEMBLIES, and of the NATIONAL CONVENTION ; from the 
Mown!TeurR, and other Paris and London news-papers; and 
from many detached publications of the beft authority. 

The work, confidered altogether, is certainly poflefled of merit, 
though the performance is in fome refpects unequal ; the latter 
part, which feems to have been compiled in hafte, being fome- 
what inferior tothat which is borrowed from the New Annual 
Regifter. Wethink, how‘ver, that the compilers have not, 
in any part, loft fight of the impartiality which they had 
pledged themfelves to obferve * ; and we make no doubt that 
it was their intention that their narrative fhould be as authentic 
as poflible: but, when we confider that they were under the 
neceflity of collecting materials in fome inftances from the fu- 
gitive prints of the times, we are not furprized that feveral 
things fhould have been ftated as facts, which are not un- 
quettionably founded ; nor that fome inaccuracies fhould be 
difcernible in a work of fuch length. We will juft mention 
two inftances. The hiftorians, {peaking of the laft moments of 
Louis XVI. fay, page 251. vol. [].—* he monarch afcend- 
ed the fcaffold with heroic fortitude, with a firm ftep, anda 
countenance void of difmay; and beinz prevented from ad- 
drefling the peop!z, he was fent before the tribunal of the Om- 
nipotent, to claim, and probably to receive that juftice, which 
his earthly judges had denied him,’ 

Only three pages farther, however, on the authority of an 
anonymous letter, they deftroy all this heroic fortitude by telling 
us that the king had cherifhed a hope, even till his laft moment, 
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* «The authors have prefumed to aflix to their title the epithet 
impartial ; becaufe they cannot charge themfelves with feeling the 
fmalleit bias to any party but that of TRUTH and LIBERTY: and 
they flatter themfelves that their readers will find not only every cir- 
cumftance fairly reprefented, but every cenfurable tranfaétion, who- 
ever were the authors or a¢tors, marked in its proper colours. If 
it were neceflary to make a declaration of their own principles, they 
would fay they were neither ToRy nor REPUBLICAN. They love 
liberty as Englifh Whigs, and execrate every criminal a& by which 
fo noble a caufe is endangered or difgraced.’ = Pref. dd-vertifement, 
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that the people whom he meant to addrefs from the feaffold, 
would demand that his life might be {pared; and his confeffor, 
from motives of compaffion, had encouraged him in this hope : 
—=but, when he felt his difappointment, defpair feized the mind 
of the unfortunate monarch ;—his countenance aflumed a look 
of horror !—Twice, with agony, he repeated, ‘ Je fuis perdu ! 
Je fuis perdu !”’—-The official account of the king’s execution, 
delivered to the Convention, mentions not a fyllable of thefe 
latter circumftances; on the contrary, it bears teftimony to the 
firmnefs with which the king met his fate; and we can venture 
to fay, on the authority of a letter from the fifler of the confeflor, 
which we have feen, thas, fo far from having encouraged the 
king in hopes of mercy from the people, that minifter never 
once fpoke to him of any other mercy than that of heaven ; 
and that he (the confeflor) even prepared himfelf for death, 


in the firm perfuafion that fuch was the people's thirft for the ~ 


blood of the king and of his adherents, that they would fpill that 


of any man who fhould appear to treat him with any mark of 


re{pect, or adminifter to him any comfort. 

The other inftance of inaccuracy which we mean to give is 
taken from page 164 of vol. II. where, fpeaking of the fiege of 
Lifle, the prineefs Chriftina is called /ffer of the Duke of 
Saxe-Tefchen. That archduchefs was the fifter of the late 
queen of France, and wife of the duke.* 

Thefe flips, however, will be deemed trivial in a work 
that embraces fo many objeéts, and which are difcufled with a 
confiderable degree of peripicuity, though concifenefs was very 
material to the compilers ; who had toexecute the difficult tafk 
of comprefling, within the narrow limits of two oCtavo volumes, 
a hiftory of four momentous years, pregnant with an incredible 


number of important events, 


As a fhort fpecimen of the ftyle in which this hiftory is 
written, we will tranfcribe the fummary notice taken by the 
hiftorian of the conduct of his Sardinian majefty, which fir 
drew on him the refentment of the French revolutionifts: 





*Ina note at p. 260, vol. II. the relation of a ‘* remarkable 
faét,”’ with a refleCtion on it, is copied from a work entitled ** The 
Political State of Europe,’’ as ftated by the compiler of the latter 
publication to be taken from ‘‘ Memoirs relative to the War between 
England and Holland; by the Hon. J. Rendorp, Burgomafter of 
Amfterdam.” In p. 535 of our gth vol. N. S. we extracted this 
fact from M. Rendorp’s work, and were induced to make the re- 
mark on it which has been thus copied, nearly verbatim, without 
acknowlegement, by the editor of the ‘* Political State,’”? &c. M. 
Rendorp’s work was probably never feen in England:—but it was 
in the poffeffion of one of our affociates on the continent, 
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¢ The king of Sardirfia had long been regarded as hoftile to the 
revolution. He had been among the firft to encourage and afflift the 
emigrants ; he had acceded to the treaty of Pilnitz ; he had arrefted 
the French Ambafflador on the frontiers, on pretences allowed after- 
ward to be groundlefs; he had increafed his armaments in Savoy, and 
filled the fortrefs of Montmelian with troops; and after the affair of 
the roth of Auguft, he had helda congrefs of the foreign minifters, 
to deliberate on a plan for invading France. ‘That plan was, how- 
ever, deferred. 

«[t was upon thefe reafons that the National Affembly, on the 
16th of September, declared war againft the king of Sardinia; and, 
about the zoth, General Montefquieu entered the territories of Sa- 
voy. He defcribes his’ march as ** atriumph.’’ He was every 
where received with joy, and troops flocked to his ftandard from 
every part. A deputation from Chambery waited on him almoit as 
foon as he paffed the boundary, and on the 21ft he proceeded witha 
detachment to take poffeffion of that city. The municipality waited 
for him at the gate, in their drefs of ceremony, to deliver up the 
keys; and teftified, in warm terms, the efteem in which the people 
of Savoy held the French nation. At the Hotel de Ville he received 
the homage of the citizens, and invited them to an entertainment he 
had prepared for that purpofe. As a mark of confidence, he left the 
Hotel de Ville in the cuftody of their own town-guards, a circum- 
ftance which was received with every expreffion of fatisfation by the 
citizens: after this, the whole country of Savoy fubmitted without ‘re- 
fiftance.’ 

The hiftorians proceed to recite the fimilar fuccefs of Gene- 
ral Anfelme, who with another body of French troops crofled 
the Var, and took pofleffion of the city and country of Nice. 
—His Sardinian Majefty, however, amid all his chagrin for 
thefe loffes, has the fatisfaction of refleCting that the powers in 
alliance with him have made themfelves anfwerable for the 
recovery of all that has thus been wrefted from him ;— without 
which, there can be wo PEACE! 

Allowing to this hiftory the merit which it claims by its title, 
that of IMPARTIALITY, it may, confequently, hereafter be 
juftly regarded as a book of reference; and as it will no doubt 
be continued, as the fucceffion of events (fo interefting to all 
Europe,) fhall furnifh materials, we would recommend the ac- 
companyment of a GOOD INDEX * to the next edition,—with 
whatever additions it may receive. 


a 





* There are tables of contents to the feveral chapters of the prefent 
edition: but the fuperior utility of an accurate index, for occafional 
reference, will admit of no comparifon. No readers, perhaps, are 
more fenfible of the value of fuch helps, (fuch rime-savers!) than 
we Reviewers, 
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Arr. IX. Ax Inquiry into the remote Canfe of Urinary Gravel, By 
Arthur Philip Wilfon, M.D. Soc. Med. Edin. Soc. 8v0. pp. zoo. 
33. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 


Rn author firft prefents us with a number of experiments 
to afcertain the effect of exercife and diet on the urine, 
particularly on the depofitions which take place in that liquid as 
it cools. Thefe depofitions are, according to Dr. W. 1. the 
lithic acid of Scheele, or the fandy depofition which foon falls 
to the bottom; and, 2. the cream-colourcd fediment. The latter, 
as to its appearance, is thus characterized: * Urine, left to it- 
felf, depofits either a whitifh matter, rendering it muddy; and 
this often in an hour or two after it is made; or chryttals of 
lithic acid.” As to its compofition, this fediment is faid to be 
© the neutral falt, [what neutral falt?] containing the lithic acid ;” 
the author forms this opinion, becaufe acids precipitate more 
Jithic acid from urine with cream-coloured fediment than other 
urine; becaufe, the more it contains of cream-coloured fedi- 
ment, the more time do acids take in rendering it limpid, and 
the longer is the lithic acid in being entirely depofited ; and 
becaufe, in this laft cafe, one can ealily perceive the gradual 
change induced on the cream-coloured fediment, which altered its 
colour, and, being at the fame time precipitated, changed it into 
a dark-red fandy-looking matter.— This, we own, to our tafte, 
is bitter-bad chemiftry.—The inferences, refpecting thefe two 
depolitions, are, that they did not both exift in confiderable 
quantity in the fame urine; that the lithic acid was moft 
abundant in the urine of perfons ufing acefcent diet, and the 
other in that of thofe who ufed the contrary diet: that the latter 
is more foluble in urine than the former; and that acids act 
more.on the lithic acid than on the other fediment.—We do 
not fee any good foundation for the opinion that thefe fediments 
are to a certain degree mutually incompatible, Why may not 
much.of the acid, and much of the neutral falt too, be formed? 
We think that tiis often is fo in fever. 

To give the reader an idea of the effect of diet, as ftated by 
the author, we may obierve that, having lived on a mixture of 


animal and vegetable food, he collecied 13 gr. of lithic acid from 


a certain portion of urine, for two fucceflive days: but, on eat- 
ing lemons, and living on acefcent food, he collected 33 gr. 
from the fame quantity of urine for two fucceffive days. Jn 
one experiment on a lad who lived on lemon juice and acefcent 
food, much cream-coloured fediment, and .no lithic acid, ap- 
peared; but this variation in the reiult is imputed to the dia- 
phoretic effect of the vegetable diet; and it fhews, fays Dr.W. 
how little acefcent inge/la predifpote to gravel, where the action 
of the {kin is vigorous, 
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The thecry, founded on thefe premifes, is, that the caufe of gra~ 
vel is the precipitation of the lithic acid from the urine, which 
precipitation is affected by another acid generated in the body, 
often independently of acid or acefcent food. Hence the 
formation of infoluble concretions in the urine is to be pre- 
vented by a vigorous action of the fkin and kidneys; in which 
cafe, no precipitating acid will be accumulated in the body. 
Since M. Berthollet’s obfervations, it is well known that the 
liquid exhaled from the fkin is acid. i 

Having laid down this principle, Dr.W. reviews the predif- 
pofing caufes of gravel; and, under this head, we are obliged to 
object to the juftnefs, without being able to compliment him on 
the ingenuity, of his reafoning. Men, he fays, are more fub- 
jet to gravel than women; whofe bodies are more lax, and 
confequently contain lefs earthy matter. Where is the proof 
that Jaxity of temperament is caufed by deficiency of earth?— 
but, in thefe clay-burthened mortals, 1. The circulation is 
languid; 2. As they have naturally greater firmnefs, perfpira- 
tion will be earlier checked by the obliteration of capillary 
veflels of the fkin and kidnies. * The oily natural vents *’ bein 
thus blocked up, the perfpirable acid matter will be accumue 
Jated, and ¢ at faft forced off, gufh, by the kidnies ;* where, 
precipitating the lithic acid, it * wil! lay a foundation for a fit 
of the grave],’ or worfe. 

From this fpecimen, the reaJer will guefs how the DoSor 
makes his other predifpoling cautes perform their part; thev 
are old age, exceffive labour, high living, indslence, and tor much 
heat. ‘dhe manner in which Dr. W. would counteraét this 
accumulation we do not think it neceilary to flate ;—only re- 
maiking that, bold man! he would not be much atraid of 
throwing off the load of acidity by mercurial ointment. 

The work concludes with remarks on dyf{peptia; of which, 
after a learned argument, the author difcovers the caufe in de- 
ficiency of gaftric liquor ; and that of anorexia in the abfence 
of this liquor. He thinks it might, in certain circumftances, 
he advifeable to dilpel hunger, wich, as he believes, is occa. 
fioned by the gaftric liquor gnawing, or attempting to gnaw, 
the ftomach, by fairly ejecting this liquor.—As there are pro- 


_bably, alas! tens of thoufands in this country, who every day 


feel the unpleafant effect of this troublefome inmate, we con. 
fider Dc. W.’s hint as happily timed: for perhaps fome bene. 
volent perfon may, in confequence, conceive the idea of ad- 
vifing the poor, when hungry, to excite vomiting, as Dr. W. 
did in himftelf, by lukewarm water, which will give them a 
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* Jias Dr. W. forgotten the lungs? 
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difguft for food’ for feveral hours; at the expiration of which 
time, they may repeat the cheap emetic, in cafe they fhould then 
be able to procure no food; after feveral repetitions, they 
would want none.—We have not obferved what Dr. W. does 
with the gaftric liquor, when anorexia follows unfatisfied hun« 


ger, as it often does.—It fhould not be omitted that the Doctor 
‘lays much ftrefs on the ufus veneris modicus for curmg dyfpep- 


fia; juftly lamenting, however, the pleafantnefs of the remedy, 


,finée it may be abufed.— We might have objected to him that 


the acids of the perfpiration and urine are probably formed by 
the exhalants and kidneys. We might alfo have remarked 


that, if Dr. Auftin’s theory of the formation of calculus be true, 


“Dr. Wilfon’s muft be falfe:—but, having fufficiently attended 


on Dr. W. we haften to pay our refpects to other authors. Bea 





Art. X. A “ournal during a Refidence in France,’ from the Beginning 
of Auguft to -2 Middle of December 1792. ‘To which is added, an 
Account of the moft remarkable Events that happened at Paris 
from that Tiine to the Death of the late King of France. By 
John Moore,M.D. Vol. If. 8vo. pp. 617. 8s. 6d. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1793. 

WV E gave an account of the firft part of this Journal in our 

11th vol. N.S. p.179. The fecond now makes its ap- 
pearance ; and thofe who formed their expectations from it by 

a perufal of the firft will not meet with difappointment. Dr. 

Moore enjoyed many of the requifites for giving an undifguifed 

and inftructive account of the late extraordinary proceedings in 

France. He had received part of his education in that country, 

in which he has fince pafled feveral years at different periods ; 

and he had viewed and defcribed the French character,. while 
the knightly virtues of royalty and gallantry were in their 
full bloom. In his former publications, he was inclined to 
view witha favourable eye even the failings of that lively and 
volatile nation. At the fame time that he commended their 
attachment to abfolute monarchy, which then feemed congenial 

to the French character, he appeared himfelf, as became a 

Briton, a zealous friend to political freedom ; and being, in his 

quality of foreigner, unconne&ted by hope, fear, or intereft, 

with the domeftic parties of France, he was likely to give a 

more fair and candid narrative of the public tranfa€tions in 

that country, than could be expected from the pen of a 

Frenchman. : 
The prefent volume begins with the retreat of the Auftrians 

from before Lifle, and emds with the death of the late king. 


Inftead of fatiguing his readers by general defcription, the 
7 Doctor 
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Doétor paints the temper and manners of the times by particular 
incidents. 

As the principal events of the grand period to which the pre- 
fent volume relates are fo recent, and frefh in the recollection 
of our readers, any extracts from fuch parts of the work 
would not have the merit of novelty: but we may tranfcribe a 
few paflages from incidents of a more private nature, which 
fell immediately under the writer’s perfonal obfervation ; and 
which, though feemingly of inferior importance, will not 
perhaps prove unworthy of the attention of thofe who know the 
real value of anecdotes that often mark nations, and times, and 
individuals with their trueft characteriftics. 

At Aire, Dr. M. found the retreat of the Auftrians differently 
related ; and, not trufting to the information obtained at his 
wretched inn, which happened to be the leaft frequented in the 
place, went to a coffee-houfe, and addrefled a grave-looking 
man who fmoked his pipe at the door. ‘I foon difcovered 
(fays the mi that he knew nothing of the matter, and 
was more difpofed to afk queftions than able to give anfwers. 
He faid he perceived I was a ftranger; and he afked where I 
lodged. I anfwered, at the Three Kings. ** At the Three 
Kings!” repeated he with a grimace, ‘truly, Sir, you have 
chofen your lodgings with people who are not much in fafhion 
at prefent.”’ 

The impetuofity of the French character, under the im- 
preflions of their prefent political enthufiafm, is well repre- 
fented in the following flight incident : 

‘ For the firft two pofts after leaving Peronne, we were continually 
meeting {mall bodies of the Gens d’ Armes who were haftening to the 
relief of Lille: they march ina very ftraggling manner. The bat- 
talion confifts of a thoufand men; 1 do not fuppofe there was above 
two hundred in a body, with the colours. They cried as we paffed, 
Vive la nation ! vive la république ! and in a manner that fufficiently 
denoted that it was expected we fhould do the fame, which we did ac- 
cordingly ; but thisceremony becoming a little fatiguing, one of the 
fervants refrained from joining in the cry when he was invited.—A 
foldier obferving this, feized the bridle of hishorfe, and ordered him 
to repeat the words ; with which as the man did not immediately 
comply, another levelled his piece, and would probably have fired, 
if Lord Lauderdale had not darted his head out of the window of the 
carriage, calling out that the man did not underftand their language, 
that he was un Anglois; on which the foldier raifed hismufket, and a 
young officer waving his hat and calling out Vivent les Anglois! we 
paffed on. Although there is no danger of a man’s lofing his money 
by robbery on the highway when he travels in France, he isin confi- 
derable danger of lofing his life, if he happens not to be attentive and 
obedient to the word ef command on occafions like this. 


' Rev. Fes, 1794. N «It 
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« It was fifty to one that this fervant was not fhot through the 
head, or thruft through with a bayonet for his tardinefs in the pre- 
fent inftance; and if he had, fome one would have obferved, as the 
man did at Clermont, C’e/ un homme de moins, and no farther notice 
would have been taken of the incident.’ 


The following anecdote feems, in fome degree, to mark 
that trait in the difpofition and character of Frenchmen, which 
has been thought to diftinguifh them from other nations, viz. 
their apparent infenfibility to many of the misfortunes, dif- 
agreeable circumftances, and viciffitudes, to which human nature 
is fubject : 

¢ I heard a petition read in the Convention from the widow of 2 
{word cutler of Charleville. A report had been fpread that he fur- 
nifhed arms to the enemy: this immediately roufed the people, and 
in the firft fary of their cévi/me, as it is called, they cut off his head. 
Very foon after it appeared that the report was falfe, and that the 
unfortunate fword-cutler had always been a zealous patriot. Some 
of the deputies feemed very much: fhocked at this; but 1 heard one 
obferve, with great coolnefs, that he was forry for what the people 
of Charleville had done; and then added, with an air of fagacity, 
«« but the beft people in the world are liable to be miftaken,” 

« However ready the French are to accufe individuals, the mhabit- 
ants of the moft defpotic country are not more afraid of {peaking 
treafon, than the French are of faying any thing to the difadvantage 
of the people: no nation was ever more indulgent to the caprices of 
its tyrant, than France is at prefent, to that moft capricious and 
bloody of all tyrants, Le Pewple Souverain.’ 


Although Dr. Moore embraces every occafion of exprefling 
the horror he continually felt on feeing the almoft unceafing 
affaffinations and bloodfhed, to which the unhappy French 
have been expofed, in confequence of their want of union 
among themfelves fince the epoch of the Revolution; yet he 
frequently manifelts his impartiality in his reflections and re- 


prefentations on this head. An inftance appears in the paflage 
here fubjoined : 


‘ In a converfation with 2 member of the Convention, I delivered 
my fentiments pretty freely upon the fubjeét of the murder of Mr. 
de la Rochefoucauld, and-fome fimilar events which have taken 
place of late in France: he expreffed the utmoft horror at them, 
but added that fcenes of the fame kind had been aéted in every 
country of Europe in times of revolution and difiention, when great 
tatcreits were at ftake, and when the human paffions were inflamed 
and agitated inthe higheft degree. He mentioned certain barbarous 
cruelues which had been committed, on both fides, during the con- 
tcit between the white rofe and the red in England: he enlarged on 
the maflacre in Jreland in the reign of Charles the Firft,. and on the 
perfidious affair of Glenco in Scotland in the reign.of King William. 
Sle added that, every thing confidered, perhaps it belonged Iefs to 
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@ne of my nation than of any other, to complain of the exceffes of 
revolutions or civil diffentions; and with a fmile he quoted from 


Juvenal : > 
‘ Quis tulerit Gracchos de feditione querentes ? 


‘I did not choofe to pufh the argument farther, although, with 
refpeét to the reciprocal cruelties which were committed during the 
conteft between the white rofe and the red, the remark was obvi- 
ous, that what anation had done during an age of barbarifm and fu- 
peritition, is not to be compared with that of another in the days of 
knowledge and refinement—and perhaps it would not be difficult to 
fhow that the barbarities he enumerated which had been committed 
in Great Britain and Ireland, were equalled by thofe committed in 
France at the fame period; in which cafe, there has been fuch an 
accumulation here of late, that, on comparing accounts, a moft 
dreadful balance of horrors would remain with this country.’ * 

Soon after the extraordinary tranfactions of the months of 
Auguft and September 1792, the French began to quarrel 
among themfelves, and to divide into two great parties, headed 
by Roland and Briffot on the one fide, and by Danton and Ro- 
befpierre on the other. The queftions which divided thefe 
leaders were the trials of the aflaflins and of the late king. 
Roland, Briffot, and their adherents, withed to fave the king 
and to punifh the aflaffins; Danton, Robefpierre, with their 
inftruments Marat and Legendre, wifhed to {pare the aflafiins, 
and to deftroy the king. The prefent volume may be regarded 
as the hiftory of the expedients, confifting chiefly in eloquence 
and terror, by which Danton and Robefpierre effeSed their 
purpofes, and have fince been enabled to cut off the hcads of 
their adverfaries. As the influence, which the moft violent 
party acquired over the populace of Paris, was not obtained 
by bribery, their opponents in the convention being more nu- 
merous, and mafters of the purfe, their aggrandizement re- 
folves itfelf finally into art and eloquence, fupported by un- 
daunted courage. Of this the whole trial of Robefpierre, 
which Dr. Moore relates at full length, furnifhes fignal proof : 
the atrocity of his fpeech in his own defence would have ren- 
dered it worthy of Catiline; while its eloquence would not 
have been-difgraceful to Cicero, when Cicero fpoke in his beft 
manner, from the heart rather than from the fancy. 


* This paflage has given birth to a pamphlet entitled ** 4 Letter 
to Dr. Moore,’’ in which the Doctor is charged with not having done 
juftice to his countrymen: a deficiency which the letter-writer en- 
deavours to fupply, by urging the {trong and inconttovertible fa&s 
which, he contends, the Doétor might have adduced, to confute the 
charge brought againft the Britifh nation by the French Convention- 
alift with whom he held the converfation. See our Catalogue for the 
prefent month. 
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‘Tam told, (faid this artful demagogue, in one part of his ha- 
rangue,) that exe innocent perfon perifhed among the prifoners, fome 
fay more: but one is without doubt too much. Citizens, it is very 
natural to fhed tears on fuch an accident. I have wept bitterly my- 
felf for this fatal mittake. I am even forry that the other prifoners, 
though they all deferved death by the law, fhould have fallen facri- 
fices to the irregular jufice of the people. But do not let us exhauit 
our tears onthem; Ict us keep a few for ten thoufand patriots facri- 


ficed by the tyrants around us; weep for your fellow-citizens, ex- 
piring under their roofs, beat down by the cannon of thofe tyrants : 
Jet us referve a few tears for the children of our friends maffacred be- 
fore their eyes, and their infants ftabbed in the arms of their mothers, 
by the mercenary barbarians who invade our country.—I acknow- 
ledge that I greatly fufpect that kind of fenfibility which is only 
fhown in lamenting the death of the enemies of freedom. On hear- 
ing thofe pathetic lamentations for Lamballe and Montmorin, J think 
I hear the manifelto of Brunfwic. Ceafe to unfold the bloody robe 
of the tyrant before the eyes 6f the people, otherwife I fhall believe 
you with to throw Rome back again into flavery. Admirable huma- 
nity ! which tends to enflave the nation, and manifeiis a barbarous 
defire of fthedding the blood of the betft patriots !’ 

This volume is accompanied by a handfome coloured map, 
containing the plan of General Dumourier’s campaign on the 
Meufe ; the expedition of that officer being defcribed in the 
body of the work:--yet his military exploits, famous as they 
were, are here read with the lefs intereft, as the curiofity of 
the humane reader is fo much awakened for the fate of the 
king. All characters and tranfaétions, which lead to fatal ca- 
taftrophes, deeply affect us ; whatever is not clofely allied to 
them pafles unregarded; perhaps too much fo; fince minute 
and apparently unconnecied tranfactions often lead to great and 
unexpected events. 

Some refletions and fentiments occur in this volume, which 
appear to be inconfiftent with ideas that have been formerly 
entertained by Dr. M. and in which we do not agree with 
him : but fuch he now avows to the public, and the public 
muft be left to judge of them. He fpeaks in moft cafes from 
the evidence of his eyes, and that teltimony certainly muft 
not be difputed ; and at other times he relies on local informe 
ation, which we do not feel! ourfelves at liberty to queftion. 


Dedu&ions from facts will be made by every one according to his 
own judgment. 

- We doubt not thatamong the contemporary memoirs which 
will beemployed by the future hiftorian of the French revolu- 
tion, the journal before us will be advantageoufly diftinguithed, 
on account of its general calmnefs of narrative and fimplicity 
of ftyle, and of the many dramatic fcenes by which the Doctor 
paints moft graphically the effe&ts of public tranfa¢tions on the 


manners and characiter of the French, . 
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Arr. XI. Memoir of a Map of Ireland; Muftrating the Topography 
of that Kingdom, and containing a fhort Account of its prefent 
State, Civil and Ecclefiattical ; with a complete Index to the Map. 
By Daniel Auguftus Beaufort, LL.D. Rector of Navan, in the 
County of Meath, and Vicar of Collon, in the County of Louth, 
M.R.1.A. gto. pp. 218. 10s.6d. Boards, The Map, 16s. 


Faden, &c. 1792 *. 
r. Beaufort thus explains his motives for the prefent pub- 


lic-fpirited work : 

‘ The firft idea of the work was fuggefted by the difficulties which 
I had often experienced, in endeavouring to trace out the ecclefiaftical 
divifion of the kingdom, and to atcertain the limits of each diocefe. 
Nothing can be more intricate than thofe divifions » their boundaries 
and extent having little or no dependance on thofe of counties and 
baronies. The clergy of the county of Galway are under the pa- 
tronage of five different Sces; and thofe of the Queen’s County, 
which in fize is not a fourth of Galway, depend upon as many ; while 
the bifhops of Meath and Killatoe extend their jurifdiction into fix 
counties. 

« The ecclefiaftical and civil divifions of the kingdom being fo 
unaccountably intermixed ; it occurred to me, that a Map of Ireland, 
in which the extent of every diocefe and the fite of their feveral pa- 
rifhes fhould be afcertained, might be acceptable to the public: and 
I was tempted to undertake it. Having therefore communicated my 
intention to molt of the Bithops, it was immediately honoured with 
their Lordfhips approbation; and, encouraged by their patronage, I 
proceeded in my defign. 

‘ But that defign went no farther, at firft, than to infert thefe par- 
ticulars in a faithful copy of one of the beft and moft modern maps 
of this country: and it was not till after 1 had ewployed much time 
and pains on it, that I found the fcale which I had adopted, of ten 
miles to an inch, too contracted for my purpofe ; and the maps which 
I intended to follow, fo full of errors and detects, as to require almoft 
perpetual correction. 

« What was then to be done ?—I could neither refolve to relinquith 
my defign, nor fubmit to the publifhing a map crowded and full of 
faults. —I determined, therefore, at once, to alter and enlarge my 
plan; thinking that my leifure hours could not be better employed 
than in correcting the geography of this kingdom. For this end [ 
was obliged to fet about my work, as if no general map of Ireland 
had been extant: and without paying the /ualle? attention + to thofe 
of Moll, Jeftereys, Kitchen, Rocque, Bowles, &c. I have conffruced 
@ new one, upon two fheets, by a fcale of fix miles to an inch, from 
the beit authorities and moft authentic information that I have been 


able to procure. 





* We lament that the great urgency and variety of owr encage- 
ments have thus long called our attention from the work now before us. 
+ Is not this rather too ftrongly exprefled? ‘Lhe Doétor afterward 

confefles fome obligation to Rocque, 
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« A perfetly correct map cannot be expected, ull every county 
has been accurately furveyed; and it is to be lamented, that the 
aftronomer and engineer have been fo much le/s employed in fettling 
the geography of the Britifh Iflands, than in afcertaining that of ovr 
diftant poffeflions. ‘The coats and harbours of India and America 
are better known, and more correétly laid down, than thofe of Ire- 
Jand, or even of Great Britain.’ 

This remark, we believe, is too well founded. Any foreign 
country, which happens to engage political attention by be- 
coming the theatre of military enterprize, is accurately fur- 
veyed by able engineers for the prefent purpofe; while, at 
home, little more appears to be dove beyond corredting old 
maps by partial opportunitics of particular examination. 
Hence, though one map of Great Britain may in fome refpects 
be better than another, mo one is peshaps entitled to full confi- 
dence on the whole. 

The lift of fubfcribers fhews that Dr. Beaufort has met 
with refpeable patronage in this undertaking ; and he exhibits 
the following account of his fources of information, and of his 
authorities : 


« Sir William Pettv’s Maps of Ireland, and of each of its counties, 
firft made public in 1685, have been the ground-work of mine, as 
well as of every other map of this kingdom that has been publifhed 
in the courfe of this century. 

« The Kcclefiaftical part of my map is much indebted to them, but 
{till more to his original turvevs of the feveral baronies and parithes, 
which are prcferved as records, in the Surveyor-general’s office, in 
the caftle of Dublin. ‘To thefe I had free and frequent accefs through 
the liberal and obliging permuiiiion of Mr. Handcock, deputy furveyor- 

encral. . 

" I have received confiderable afliftance from the map of the county 
of Down, publifhed without aname, in 1767; and from that of Lough 
Neagh and its environs,by Mr.J. Lendrick in1785. His mapof Antrim, 
publithed in 1780, and Mr. Neville’s of Wicklow in 1760, with lieu- 
tenant Alexander Taylor’s excellent and accurate maps of Kildare and 
Louth, the former in 1780, and the latter in 1787, have enabled me 
to give a very true reprefentation of thofe counties. 

« Rocque’s Map of the county of Dublin has afforded much infor- 
mation. His map of Armagh in 1760, and Oliver Sloane’s of the 
(Queen’s County, engraved about thirty years ago, though very in- 
ferior performances, were however of fome ufe; and Mr. Pelham’s 
recent furvey of Clare, fully eitablifhes the topography of that 
county. 

‘« Tc thefe muft be added an old furvey of Cork harbour, publifhed 
by Mount and Page; one, of the harbour of Waterford, by Wiiliam 
Doyle in 1735, and another by M.M‘Kenzie in 1767; with Mr. 
Cowen’s maps of the river Shannon, and Mr. N. Roche’s of the Suir. 

‘ I have alfo confultcd Dr. Smith’s account of the ancient and pre- 
fent ftate of the counties of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry; and have 

derived 
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derived great advantage, in delineating the coafts, from Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s and Captain Huddart’s charts.— Meflrs, Taylor and Skinner’s 
very exact and uiefulfurvey of the roads of Ircland, has bcen of grea 
fervice to me in many refpects, but principally in afcertaining the dif- 
tances of towns and reprefenting the face of the country, 

‘ Befide thefe printed authorities, I have been favoured with the ufe 
of fome excellent drawings. —To the Grand Juries of Donegal and 
Tyrone I am obliged, for the liberty of reducing to the fcale of my 
map their large and clegant maps of thofe counties, which were aCtu- 
ally furveyed a few years ago, and I have reafon to believe, with 
great fkill and accuracy, by Meff. Macrea of Lifford.—I hav:#been 
alfo indulged, at Armagh, with a tranfcript of the new map of that 
county, by the fame artiits. Sloane’s map of Meath, which is ona 
large fcale, has fupplied me with the relative pofitions of places in that 
county, 

‘ I have had the advantage of tracing the rivers Shannon, Boyne, 
and Brofna, from Mr. Bernard Scale’s furveys of thofe rivers, by 
permiflion of Mr. Loftus, and the commiffioncrs of impreft accounts, 
in whofe ofice thofe plans are depofited. Colonel Tarrant obliged me 
with his furvey of the river Barrow, and Mr. Cowen with his original 
crawings of the Shannon. 

« Afurvey of the whole tract of country, through which a canal 
was fome years ago propofed to be made, from Dublin to the river 
lnny, was kindly communicated to me by William Smyth of Barbavilla 
Efq; and has affifted me in correCing the fituation of places and the 
courfe of rivers along that line; through parts of the counties of 
Meath and Weftmeath. 

‘ The courfe of the grand and royal canals, as far as they are ex- 
ecuted, I have received from the accurate pencil of their furveyor, 
Mr. John Brownrig. To the Rev. Mr. Whitelaw, and the Rev. Mr. 
Harvey, my grateful acknowledgements are due, for the unfolicited 
communications of their elegant maps of the baronies of Tirawly, in 
the county of Mayo, and of Inifhowen, in Donegal. Nor muftI 
omit to thank Lieutenant Taylor, who is actually engaged in furvey- 
ing the county of Longford, fora sketch of the diftances and bearings 
of the feveral towns in that county ; which he very obligingly com- 
municated at the requeft of my learned and ingenious friend Richard 
Lovel Edgworth, Efq. : 

‘ Bat nothing can more effectually contribute to rectify the geogra- 
phy, and to afcertain the figure and extent of a country, than the de- 
termining the latitude of a number of places in it, by accurate aftro- 
nomical obfervations: and of thefe I have availed myfelf, whenever I 
could depend upon their precifion.—Such are thofe which I received 
from a much lamented friend, and excellent aftronomer, the late Dr. 
Uther, F. R. S. and Profeffor of aitronomy in the Univerfity of 
Dublin; and thofe with which 1 was fupplied, by the friendfhip of the 
Rev, Dr.J. A. Hamilton of Armagh, and the politenefs of Dr. Longs 
field of Cork. ‘Their obfervations, with thofe of Mr. Mafon, in 
Donegal, as published in the tranfactions of the Royal Society, for the 
year 1770, and a few others, have authorized me to make fome cone 
fidcrable changes, in delineating the form of this ifland ; and thereby 
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to give a truer reprefentation, as I apprehend, of the fhape and fize of 
it, than what any of the printed maps exhibit.’ 
To this extra& we add the Do@or’s defcription of the map: 


* Thofe parts of the fea coaft, which are bounded by ridges of lofty 
and abrupt rocks, are fo clearly marked by the graver, that itis un- 
neceflary to do more than mention, that the diflinction is made. 

‘ The boundaries of the Bifhopricks are expreffed by a chain of 
{mall pearls; and where they coincide with the bounds of counties or 
baronies, the pearls are intermixed with the round or Jong dots, by which 
thofe bounds are refpectively denoted. ; we 

« But that the civil and ecclefiaftical divifions may be clearly diftin- 

uifhed at the fame time ; the ]imits of every diocefe may be illuminated 
by a broad pale colour, while the ccunties and baronies in each province 
are coloured in the ufual manner. 

‘ To point out the fituation of the parifhes, I have placed every 
church in its proper fite; and the eye will at once diflinguifh exifting 
churches from fuch as arein ruins. ‘To thefe I have added, wherever 
they remain, as an interefting object to the curious antiquary, thofe 
fingular buildings, which are peculiar to Ireland, the round towers. 
Thefe towers are all cylindrical, and of ftone; they vary in height 
from 50 to 140 feet, and from eight to twelve feet in diameter, in the 
clear. Some are of excellent, and even elegant workmanfhip, and 
others of very rude mafonry; but all without ftairs. They have 
commonly four windows, very near the top; and the door, which is 
elevated ten or twelve feet above the ground, is turned towards the 
church; on the north welt fide of which they are generally fituated, 
though at various diltances. 

« But of the age in which they were erected, or of the ufe which was 
made of them, no certain account has yet been collected from Ivith 
hiftery or tradition. 

‘ I have appropriated the Roman character exclufively to the names 
of parifhes, fo that when a town or village bears the fame name as the 

arifh in which it lies, it is expreffed in Roman characters ; but when 
they differ, the name of the parifh is in Roman, and that of the town 
or village in Jtalicks. 

* The letters R.V. &c. which follow the name of each parifh, thew 
whether it bea rectory or vicarage, &c. 

‘ A fingle line under the name of a vicarage denotes that the rec- 
tory is a lay impropriation ; and a double line, that the tythes of the 
whole parifh are impropriate. 

‘ The names of all cities, towns, and boroughs, which have the 
privilege of returning members to parliament, and thofe only, are ex- 
prefied in capital letters. 

‘ Ihave taken care to reprefent the mountains in fuch a manner 
as might nearly fhew the fpace they occupy; I have alfo endeavoured 
to give an idea of their comparative height, by the varied ftrength of 
fhading; and the engraver has, except in a very few inftances, ex- 
actly followed my drawing. 

‘ The infertion of the high roads, would have much crowded the 


map: and as they ferve only to miflead, unlefs very accurately de- 
{cribed ; 
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fcribed ; I judged it beft, upon the whole, to mark thofe only by which 
the mails areconveyed to the feveral poft towns. ‘The direct polt roads 
from Dublin are marked by a double line, the crofs poits by a /ng/e one, 
and the poft towns are diitinguifhed by figures, which fhew at the fame 
time how many poft days they have in every week. 

« It may be fatisfa€tory to fee with what noted places in England, 
2nd even on the continent, the different parts of [reland agree in lati- 
tude. I have therefore marked on the eaftern {cale line of the map, 
the parallels of fome of the principal towns in England, and of a few 
cities in Europe and Afia; and on the weftern {fcale line, the relative 
fituation of North-America to thisifland. ‘The {cale lines on the north 
and fouth, will fhew how much more to the weft Ireland is fituated than 


any other part of Europe.’ 

The account given of this undertaking argues a clofe atten- 
tion to the fubjeét,—as will farther appear from the written fum- 
mary views of the counties ; of which we fhall produce Lon- 


donderry, as being one of the fhorteft : 

‘ This county, the greater part of which was given by James I. 
to an incorporated company of London merchants, lies on the weft of 
Antrim, and extends 32 miles from North to South, and about the 
fame from Eait to Weft, meafuring in area 318,500 acres, and 479 


fquare miles *. 
‘ It comprifes the Liberties of the city of Londonderry, and of the 


town of Coleraine, with the four baronies of Tyrekerin, kenoght, 
Coleraine, and Loughinfholin. 

‘ In thefe are thirty-one ¢ parifhes ; five of which, with fix churches, 
appertain to the diocefe of 4rmagh, and the remainder, with twenty- 
three churches, to that of Derry. ‘The number of houfes in this county 
is 25007, which amounts on an average to 12.7 acres to a houfe, or 

0.3 houfes to a fquare mile; and may contain J 125000 people. 

‘ The linen manufacture profpers through every part of this county, 
which is not much incumbered with mountains. Benevenagh in the 
north, Siiebhgallan in the fouth, and Cairntogher, which extends into 
Tyrone, are all thatclaim our notice. In the laft-mentioned mountain 
all the rivers of this county have their fource; except the Baxxz, which 
has been already mentioned, and the Foy/e which pafles through the 
liberties of Londonderry, and wafhes the walls of the city. Over this 
very wide and deep river, a wooden bridge, 1068 feet in length, and of 
fingular and excellent conftruction, was erected in 1791, and com- 
pleted in the fhort fpace of fifteen months, by an American artiit 


named Lemuel Coxe. 





~~ 


«* In Englifh meafure 40} long and broad; 798 fquare miles, and 


511,688 acres. 
‘ + There are on an average 10,270 acres, and upwards of gooo 


fouls to.a parifh, in this county. 
‘ t The population of this county was found to average but 5.06 


toa houfe. See Mr. Bufhe’s Paper in the Tranf. of the Roya! Lrith 
Academy for 1789.’ 


© Four 
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‘ Four miles below Londonderry the river expands into Lough 
Foyle, a great bay 12 miles long and 7 broad, and land locked on all 
fides, the entrance not being above halfa mile wide, but having only 
one deep channel in the middie, between fands and fhallows. 

¢ Londonderry is a handfome town, containing about 10,0c0 in- 
habitants *, whofe principal commerce is with America and the Weft 
Indies. It is ftill furraunded with walls, and is the county town. 
Next to this city, in point of note, is Coleraine upon the Baun, about 
two miles above the mouth of that river. The faimon fifhery near 
this town, which has been extremely valuab!e fora long ferics of years, 
begins to decay through mifmanagement. Aboutthis town, Newtowne 
Limavaddy, and Magnerafelt, the linen bufinefs is very brik. ‘There 
are feveral other towns and villages in this county, among which are 
Maghera, Dungiven, Clady, Clody, &c. At Magilligan, between 
Benevenagh and the fea, there is the moft productive rabbit warren in 
‘the kingdom. 

‘ Eight reprefentatives are deputed to the Houfe of Commons, by 
the county, the city of Londonderry, and the boroughs of Coleraine and 
Newtown-Limavaddy. 

¢ Obferwations on the Old Maps. 

* The Liberties of Londonderry are not marked, and 4a/f of the li- 
berty of Coleraine is omitted; fo are the mountains Benevenagh and 
Sliebbgallan, andthe villages of Crofs Clady, and Tobarmore. In the 
old maps this county is fmaller than in the new one, by a mile from 
north to fouth, and three miles from eait to weit.’ 

A geographical examination of the map will fcarcely be ex- 

€&ted at our hands: but we have to obferve that it is very 
handfomely and even fuperbly executed, and that we believe it 
to be anfwerable to the profeffions of the author. 

A poftfcript is added, containing fome very curious circum- 
ftances relative to the progrefs and prefent ftate of the popula- 
tion, agriculture, manufadiures, and exports of Ireland; 
feemingly from the very beft authority. From thefe it appears 
that in the year 1695, according to the returns of the collectors 
of the hearth moncy, the number of houfes in Ireland was 
200,000 ; which, allowing five perfons to a houfe throughout 
the kingdom, gives 1,000,000 for the number of inhabitants 
at that time:—but, by an account laid before the Houfe of 
Commons in Jaft March, it appears that the number of houfes 
was then 701,102; which, at the fame allowance to a houfe, 
makes the number of inhabitants upward of three millions and 
ahalf. In this account, the houfes were clafled according to 
the number of hearths ; and thofe houfes, which were excufed 
from paying the tax, amounting to 112,556, were diftinguifhed. 
The increafe is prodigious! and greater, almoft, than is cre- 





‘* The number of houfes in 1789 was 1642. Tranfact. Royal 
Injhh Acad. 1789.’ 
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muft be added to the number of inhabitants in 1695. 
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gible; which leads us to fufpect that the taxable houfes only 
were included in the account of 1695: if it be fo, 200,000 


How- 


ever, fuppofing this to be the cafe, the inhabitants of Ireland 
have nearly tripled themfelves in the laft century. 

The increafe in the exports appears to be equally extraordi- 
nary ; the average value of the exports being, 
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In the 7 Years | In the 7 Years 
ending March j ending March 
2agth, 1777. 2gth, 8591. 
Corn, meal, bread, and four, - | £. 64.871 | £. 415.645 | 
Rarrelled beef; - - - 312.967 236.000 
Barrelled pork, ~~ 128.435 134.684 } 
Live ftock, - - - 20 668 151.000 
Butter, - . - - 607.607 591.782 
Linen cloth, - - - - 1.390.919 2.183.514 
Linen yarn, - - - 188.810 182.668 
Total | 2.714.577 3-895.293 | 


So that we find that the commerce of Ireland has been raifed 
upward of a million annually, in thefe articles only, in the 


fhort {pace of 14 years; that is, almoft one half of the original yy far 


quantity. W. 





Art. XII. The Evidences of the JFewifh and Chriftian Revelations. 
By the Rev. Henry Murray, A.B. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.275. 
5s. Boards. Printed at Dublin for the Author, and fold in Lon- 


don by Robinfons. 


TH writer of this work imputes the tolerant fpirit of the 
times not to the increafe of active inquiry, but toa grow- 


‘ing indifference for religion ; and he has undertaken a new 


fummary of the evidence of the Jewifh and Chriftian Revela- 
tions, for the purpofe of checking this rifing evil. Notwith- 
ftanding fome occafional and local appearances of a contrary 
fpirit, we readily admit the fact that, viewing the general 
character of the times, as detached from the adventitious influ- 
ence of inftitutions formed in a lefs enlightened period, the 
prefent is an zra of toleration :—but we are loth to fuppofe 
thatt he fact is to be imputed to the caufe which this writer af- 
figns, Such a fuppofition would feem to imply a reflection on 
revelation, and to infinuate that bigotry and intolerance were 
the natural offspring of Chriftian faith. There is certainly 
much room, after all that has yet been done, for the exercife 
of learning and ingenuity on this fubje&; and it is ealy to 
conceive that a more complete fummary of the arguments on 
both fides, refpecting divine revelation, may be made, than 
has hitherto appeared in any fingle work, 

: Mr. 
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Mr. Murray has brought within a moderate compafs, and 
has digefted in a fy tematic arrangement, moft of the arguments 
which have been urged by modern writers in defence of revela. 
tion. It would be doing him great injuftice not to add that 


he is by no means a mere compiler. His reading has evident! 

been extenfive ; and he has judictoufly availed hirnfelf of the 
labours of others: : but, ac the fame time, he thinks tor himfelf, 
and whatever he has to offer, either from his own ftores, or from 
thofe of former writers, he exprefles in a manner properly his 
own. His ftyle is not highly ornamented, but it is always 
clear, and often energetic; fuch as naturally arifes from difting 
and vigorous conceptions. We have only to regret that, with 
fo much erudition as the author evidently poflefles, he has not 
more frequently referred his readers to the authorities on. which 
his aflertions are founded ; and that he has fometimes difco- 
vered a greater difpofition toward dogmatifm, than can be of 
fervice to a caufe which muft wholly depend on probable evi- 


dence, 





To give an abftract of arguments fo well known as thofe \ 
which form the main body of this work, is wholly unneceflary ; 
we fhall therefore content ourfelves with quoting a paflage which 
will be a fufficicnt fpecimen of the author’s manner of writing, 
It is taken from his remarks on the conduct of the Apoftles and | 
primitive Chriftians ; 

‘ Nemo gratis malus, is an old adage founded on obfervations 
made on human nature. No body of men have, at any time, been 





feen to practife a dangerous deceit, without inducements equal at leatt 
tothe hazard. But unbelievers have never been able to aflign mo- 
tives, which could account in any refpeét for the Apoftles concerting 
duch afcheme, andthen undergoing fuch labours and fufferings in the « 
profecution of it. 

« Jt would be a Rratge conceit to fay, they were ambitious of ho- 
nour. Whathcnour couid they expect from being the followers of one 
condemned by public authority to a fhameful death ? To go through 
the world preaching up a crucified man, was a certain way of expof- 
ing themfelves to general feorn. They moit have been abfolutely 
mad, to expect any veneration under this character. Their own 
writings declare what they had taught themfelves to expect; and 
what they forclaw, inceed, what they muft have forefeen, ha ppened. 
Their fimple doétrines appeared foolifine{s to Greeks, exercifed in 
the fubtleties of a vain philofophy. We learn fiom Tacitus, that 
they were hated by the Romans ; and that the Jews perfecated them 
from city to city is known toall. To bea good Chriftian, in the c 


of the Apoftles, was to bear infamy and death; to be derided by ti 
jncurious as an idiot, arid an enemy to the Gods. The obitinacy of 





that rhan is to be pitied, or rather detpifed, who will fay that they looked 
for glory from fuch afcheme. If we beiicve with Deus, ‘that all 
their plans were of their own concerting, in fuch liberty of choice we 

. may 
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may be affured, that they would have been very different fiom the 
prefent, and that, inftead of appealing to their works (which if they did 
none, is moft abfurd ) they wou'd have ufed the declamatory harangues 
of the fophilts. We may be perfuaded that they would not have 
fpoken of themfelves in a way to ill calculated to give us an exalted 
idea of their genius and manner of lite *. Enthufiatts or impottors 
never proclaim to the world the weaknefs of their underitanding, and 
the defeéts of their character. Yet the Apoftles tell us of their preju- 
dices fearce furmountable, of firifes, of hardnefs of heart +. Mat- 
thew calls himfelfa Publican, a name of great reproach; none of the 
ret call him by that name. When John mentions the difciple whom 
Jefus loved, he does not give his own name. Peter did not tcll Mark, 
who wrote by his direction, the honourable anfwer which Jefus made 
concerning him ; but his fall is minutely fet down. Luke does not 
mention the half of Paul’s hardthips, as appears from Paul’s own 
epillle, when a recital of them was extorted trom him. The Evan- 
geliits write no encomiums upon each other, or apon their Matter. 
Ji is very remarkable, that throughout the whole New Teftament, 
there is no eulogium upon jefus Chriftt. ‘They have fet down plain 
matters of fact alone. Jf aman fhould fill continue to think that the 
Apoitles coveted honour, I would afk him what honours could Paul 
expect: he who deferted honours, rewards, the diftribution of dig 
nities, friends, and acquaintances, to Join himfelf to low ignobie 
men, to expofe himfelf to popular edium, to perils of robbers, to 
work with his own hands, to call himfelf the leaft of the Apoitles ? 
He would not be at the head of a party: when fome of the Corin- 
thians faid they were of Paul, he exclaims thus, Is Chrift divid- 
edt?’? By aflociating with the difciples, he could not hope to ad- 
vance his temporal intereft, or gratify any paflion. If an impoftor, 
he would have availed himfelf of nis learning above the other Apoftles; 
he would have been crying it up; but of all others he makes the leait 
of it. He declares, in his epiftle to the Corinthians, that he ufed no 
eloquence among them, but works. Indeed the converfion of this 
great Apottle mult for ever involve infidels in inexplicable perplexity. 
Human ingenuity has not been able to devile any improper motive, 
which, with a fhadow of reafon, can be faid to have influenced his 
conduct. If, fays my Lord Littelton, he forged the itory of the vifion, 
it would never have fucceeded ; for be faidit happened in the midft of 
the meflengers which accompanied him, which were chofen by the 
Priefts, for their great zzal. How could he expect that fuch a pub- 
lic ie as this could pafs undete€ted ? Could he bribe them all to filence 
azainit their confcience# Would not the Priefis have given a much 
greater bribe for divuiging the trath? Would net he himfelf rather 
have pretended, thathe taw {ome miracle among the Chriftians which 
converted him, for this would put him out of the power of the oppolice 
party?) The folemn and marked appeals made in the face of open day, 
and of enemies, by one whofe ungueftionable worldly intereft it was to 





« * Harwood’s Letters on Religion. ‘+ Kufeb, dem. Evan. 


Lib. 3 
* ¢ Lord Littelton on the Converfion, &c.’ 


think 
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think otherwife, is, by itfelf, a ftriking argument for the truth of 
Chriftianity. If, indeed, Jefus Chriit and his Apoftles had, like 
Mahomet and his followers, founded a mighty empire, the charge of 
ambition might then be made with Jjuftice; for it is evident that they 
acted in this manner, ufing revelation as a ladder to mount to thrones; 
whereas the Apoftles, without attefffpting any innovation, charge men 
to be obedient to the ruling powers®. Socrates might look for glory 
from men by his death; though it muft be confefled this fuppofition is 
very improbable; but could the half of the firft Chriftians expeét this, 
who were of the loweft order of artizans, women and children, boys 
and girls? ‘Io a fagacious inquirer, God has difcriminated their cafe 
from that of ali others.’ 

An entire chapter is allowed to the argument from the cor- 
refpondence of types and antitypes, which, our author fays, 
are, through the Old and New Teftament, * continually look- 
ing toward each other, like the two cherubims over the mercy 
feat.’ Weare (urprized to find fuch a degree of ftrefs laid on 
a kind of evidence in which fancy has fo much concern. 

This work would be much improved by a table of contents 


and an index. E. 





Art. XIII. Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 
chefter. Vol. 1V. Partl, 


[ Article ccncluded. | 


I® our Review for January, we gave an account of fuch of 
the memoirs in this volume as relate to Physics, CHEMIS- 
TRY, METEOROLOGY, &c. We now proceed to the 


Papers on MEtTaPuysics, PHILOLOGY, and ANTIQUITIES. 


An Argument againft the Do€trine of 25R We addreffed 
to Thomas Cooper, Efq. By John Ferriar, M.D. 

Dr. F.’s argument is founded on a number of cafes of injury 
of the brain, which fhew that * the whole of its vifible ftructure 
has been materially changed, without affecting the exercile of 
the rational faculties.” Hence the Doétar argues that * fome- 
thing more than the difcernible organization muft be neceflary 
to produce the phenomena of thinking,’ and * that the brain 
is the inftrument only, not the caufe, of the thinking power.’ 

This argument, however, even in the author’s own opinion, 
will * not convert one thorough materialift.? Its defeét is, in- 
deed, obvious at firft view; for, as Jong as the fenforium fhall 
continue, according to the immaterialifi, in a condition to be 
the inftrument, the materialift will contend that it may be the 
caufe, of thought. 


— | 





* © Grotius de Verit.’ 
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Comments on Sterne. By J. Ferriar, M.D. 

Moft of Sterne’s readers will receive from thefe comments 
the pleafure of furprize; unlefs that fatisfaction be counter- 
balanced by a diminution of their admiration of him as a genius 
altogether original. Dr. it. traces many of his moft ftriking 
fingularities in ftyle and fentiment to their fource in the well- 


known fatirical romance of Rabelais, in Burton’s Anatomy of 


Melancholy, in the Contemplations of good Bifhop Hall, and in 
fome other, principally old, writers. “‘TThe very idea of his 
pages in mourning appears to have been borrowed. Sterne, as 
we have been informed by a gentleman who knew him well 
before he became celebrated, found his principal amufement ia 
the library of a neighbouring family: this library was compofed 
principally of antiquated authors; of which he made fuch free 
ufe, as occafionally to copy with the clofenefs of a plagiary: 
his model, as Dr. F. well obferves, even led him to ridicule 
obfolete follies. 

Of the following parallel paffages, adduced by Dr. F. thofe 
in Roman chara€iers are from Sterne, and thofe in ltalic from 
Burton: 

«© *Tis.an inevitable chance—the firft ftatute in Magna Charta—it 
is an everlafting act of Parliament, ny dear brother—all mutt die.” * 

«© Tis an inevitable chance, the firff fatute in Magna Charta, ar 
everlafting act of Parliament, all muf? die.’ + 

«© My Son is dead,” fays Mr. Shandy, ** fo much the better, f 
*tis a fhame, in fuch a tempeft, to have but one Anchor.”’ 

‘]—but be was my moft dear and loving friend, quoth Burton, my fole 
friend—Thou maifi be abamed, I fay with Seneca, to confefs it, in fuck 
a tempeft as this, to have but one anchor.’ 

‘«* Hilarion the hermit, in {peaking of his abftinence, his watchings, 
flagellations, and other inftrumental parts of his religion,x—would 
{ay—tho’ with more facetioufnefs than became an hermit —That they 
ee the means he ufed, to make his afs (meaning his body) leave of 

icking.”’ 

oe B this means Hilarion made his Aft, as he call’d his own body, 
leave kicking (fo Hicrome relates of him in his life) when the Devil tempted 
him to any foul offence.’ § 

Several other equally flrong examples of coincidence are 
produced from Burton, Bifhop Hall fupplies others not lefs 
remarkable, 

** Mercy well becomes the heart of all thy creatures, but mof of 
thy fervant, a Levite, who offers up fo many daily facrifices to thee, 
for the tranfgreffions of thy people.” 





«* Triftram Shandy, vol.v. chape3.? — § ¢ Anat. of Melancholy, 
p.215.’  * ¢ This is an aukward member of the fentegce.’ © jj Tr. 
Shandy, vol. viii. chap. 32.’ ‘ § Barton, p. 333.’ 
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—** But to little purpofe,’’ he would add, ** have I ferved at thy 
altar, where my bufinefs was to fue for mercy, had I not learn’d to 
practife it,” 

« Mercy, fays Bp. Hall, decomes well the heart of any man, but moft 
ofa Levite. He that had helped to offer fo many Jacrifices to God for the 
multitude of every Ifraelite’s fins, faws how proportionable it was, that 
man foould not hold one fin unpardonable. He had ferved at the altar to 
no purpofe, if he (whofe trade was to fue for mercy) had not at all learned 
to practife it.’ 

“* There is no {mall degree of malicious craft in fixing upon a Sea- 
fon to give a mark of emnity and ill-will ;—a word, a look, which, at 
one time, would make no impreflion,—at another time, wounds the 
heart; and, like a fhaft flying with the wind, pierces deep, which, 
with its own natural force, would fcarce have reached the objeé 


aimed at.’” , 

* This is a little varied from the original: There is no /mall cruelty 
ine the picking out of a time for mifchief; that word would fearce gall at 
ane feafon, which at another killeth. The fame feaft flying with the 
wind pierces dech, avbich againf? it, can hardly find ftrength to ftick 
upright,’ * 

Dr. F. is of opinion that Sterne will flill be left in the pof- 
fefion * of every praife but that of curious erudition, to which 
he had no great pretence, and of unparalleled originality, 
which ignorance only can afcribe to any polifhed writer.’ Ex- 
ceptions might, perhaps, be tendered againft this decifion; it 
would, at all events, be prudent to forbear /umming-up, till the 
evidence be al] before us; and this muft be colleéted from the 
books with which the library above mentioned fupplied Sterne. 
Dr. F. is certainly entitled, for what he has done toward the 
illuftration of Sterne, to the thanks of the curious in literature. 
The prefent paper may poffibly be followed by an edition of 
Sterne’s works with notes, which would hardly fail of being 
acceptable to the public, if the editor fhould pofiefs due dif- 
crimination, and if he fhould not overwhelm his author by too 


great a mafs of annotations. 


On the Impreffion of Reality attending Dramatic Reprefenta- 


tions. By J. Aiking M.D. 
In oppofition to Dr. Johnfon, Dr. Aikin maintains that 


dramatic exhibitions do really delude us into a momentary be- 
lief of the reality of the fcenes reprefented. The arguments 
employed are, as the author remarks, very fimilar to thofe which 
many of our readers muft have already perufed in the interludes 
to the fecond volume of the Loves of the Plants. Dr. A. aflures 
us that this effay was written fome years before the appear- 
ance of that beautiful poem. We do not hefitate to give credit 


« * Hall’s Shimei Curfing.’ 
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to the affertion; the eflay bears internal marks of originality; 


and Dr. A.’s analyfis of our emotions, as excited by real,’ 


imagined, or reprefented fcenes, will be read with pleafure, 
after the obfervations of the ingenious critic who preceded him 
in the publication of the fame doétrine; as the following extract 
will evince: 

* Attend me next to the theatre. I go, it is acknowledged, with 
the full conviction that the place is Drury-lane, and that the actors 
are merely players reprefenting a fiction, for their own emoluments 
Nay, I go with the avowed purpofe of feeing a favourite actrefs in a 
particular character. The curtain draws up, and after fome prepara- 
tion, enters Mrs. Siddons in Belvidera. ‘The frft employment of my 
mind is to criticize her performance, and I admire the jaftnefs of her 
action, and the unequalled expreffivenefs of her tones and looks. The 
play proceeds, and I am made privy toa horrid plot. With this, domeftic 
diftreffes are mingled, involving the two moft interefting characters 
in the piece. By degrees, I lofe fight of Mrs. Siddons in her proper 
perfon, and only view her in the affumed fhape of Belvidera. I 
ceafe to criticize her, but give way with full foul to all the fentiments 
of love, tendernefs, and anxiety which fhe uttets. As the cataftrophe 
advances, the accumulated diftrefs and anguifh lay faft hold on my 
heart: I fob, weep, am almoft choaked with the mixed emotions of 
pity, terror, and apprehenfion, and totally forget the theatre, the 
actors, and the audience, till, perhaps, my attention to prefent ob- 
jects is recalled by the fcreams or fwooning of a neighbour ftill more 
affe&ted than myfelf.’ 


On the Ufes of Claffical Learning, by G. Gregory, D.D. 

This paper is not the production of a bigotted admirer of 
antient literature; which, according to Dr.G.’s enumeration of 
the advantages that it affords, is to be confidered as ornamental 
rather than as ufeful. Dr.G. does ‘ not allow much force to 
the maxim which infifts on the abfolute neceflity of claffical 
learning in what are called the profeffions.? He regards the 
Greek tragedies as pitiful productions ; and is of opinion that 
© Ariftophanes and Plautus are as much beneath our common 
farce writers, as the beft of the antient dramatifts are inferior in 
excellence to Shakefpear and Moliere.’ In refpeé of fcience, it 
will not furprize either thofe who adopt, or thofe who reject, thefe 
opinions of Dr. G. that he fhould hold the antients cheap. 
The metaphyfics of Plato are ftated as fubtil, [ /ubt/e,] vifionary, 
and ufelefs; thofe of Ariftotle, as mere fCholaftic definitions, 
Good political obfervations are occafionally to be found in the 
Greek and Roman writers: but, in political fcience, the 
moderns are much fuperior. In the writings of the Stoics, we 
pe not only admirable moral precepts, but fomething of prine 
ciple. 

After reading fuch fentiments as thefe, we did not expect 
that Dr.G. would prefer the antient to the modern hiftorians. 

Rav, Fes. 1794. O Warmer 
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Warmer admirers of claffical literature than Dr. G. will pro- 
bably allow that, in hiftorical criticifm and the inveftigation of 
caufes, the moderns are fuperior; and, furely, the fcientific 
part of hiftory is much more important than the ornamental ; 
an hiftorian, who fhould exhibit a true piCture of human affairs, 
would be more valuable than an unphilofophical chronicler, even 
though he fhould rival Herodotus in ¢ {weet fimplicity;’ Thu- 
cydides in ‘ dignity;’ Salluft in * harmony and elegance;’ or 
‘Tacitus ‘ in pointed and forcible exprefiion.’ 

From this abftraét, it appears that our author’s negative 
catalogue of the ufes of cleffical learning is very copious ; his 
pofitive catalogue is almoft equally fcanty. In three para- 
graphs, marked J, If. 11]. he enumerates more effectual inftruc- 
tion in grammar and orthography, the frructure of language, and 
etymology, as fo many advantages refulting from a claiical edu- 
cation. On thefe paragraphs, many ftrictures might be made. 
What, for inftance, is the difference between the knowlege of 
grammar, and the knowlege of the frructure of language? is it. 
true that we have derived much information refpecting the 
ftruéture of language from the ftudy of Greek and Latin. 
authors? Are not the writings of grammarians, who are folely 
attentive to thofe languages, full of ufelefs and groundlefs 
diftintions? This, at leaft, is the opinion of fome of the ablefft 
claffical fcholars of the prefent times; and it feems to us that 
the true principles of grammar have been deduced from lan- 
guages lefs perfe&tly formed than the Greek and Latin, as they 
appear im the writers who remain tous. ‘The refearches of the 
moft eminent philologifts, from Profeflor Schultens to Mr. 
Horne Tooke, furnifh abundant proof of this propofition.— 
Again, it might be afked, whether the kind of knowlege, fpe- 
cified above, might not be acquired more eafily, pleafantly, and 
fhortly, than by a ten years’ ftudy of the dead languages. If it 
be true, as Dr. G. mforms us, that the literary ladies, whom 
he names in p.r1§, are unacquainted with thefe languages, 
their ufe in enabling the ftudent to form a correé& ftyle becomes 
very queftionable ; and the general corre€tnefs of the French 
writers might alfo be urged in oppofition to the opinion.—T he 
ufes enumerated in the [Vth, Vth, and VIth paragraphs feem to 
us either ambiguous or flight. In the VIIth paragraph, the.an- 
tients, as we have already fhewn,, appear to little advantage; 
the VIIIth, and laft, holds forth the formation of a juft tafte as 
one of the ufes of aclaflical education—a common-place ob- 
fervation, againft which, as far as it is exclufive, a hardy dif- 
putant might raife fpecious objections. 

The author apologizes for the imperfe&t and unfinifhed ftate 
‘in which this effay wes prefented to the Society. It ought to 
have 
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have been rendered more compaé& in ftyle and arrangement, 


before it was made public. 
_ A Differtation upon the ancient Carved Stone Monuments in 
Scotland, with a particular Defcription of one in Dumfries-fhire. 
By Robert Riddell, Efq. of Glenriddeil, Captain of an lnde- 
pendent Company of Foot. ? 
Unlefs it might be fuppofed that there was a defign to dif- 
appoint the reader, it is not eafly to conjecture why this brief 
defcription of an obelifk, covered with hieroglyphics, fhould 
have been entitled a Differtation. 


Odfervations on Alphabetical Charaéters; and particularly on 
the Englif} Alphabet: with an Attempt to fhew its Infufficiency to 
expres, with due Precifion, the Variety of Sounds which enrich the 
Language. Ty Mr: Samuel Harvey. 

A treatife of almoft fourfcore pages, containing many good 
obfervations, but rendered tedious by long periods, half obfolete 
phrafeology, and a needlefS preamble; in which, * competent 
authorities are brought in view’ to countenance * the author’s 
attempt :’ this is to prove that the Englifh language is richer 
in founds than many of the modern languages, though * few 
languages are fo deficient in characters to exprefs thofe founds 
with due exactnefs.’ In the fecond fe&tion, Mr. H. feverally 
confiders the fimple founds of the Englifh language, and the 
charaéters by which they are denoted. The former he finds 
to exceed the latter by eight: the fimple vowels being 13, the 
fimple confonants 21. This inveftigation tends to a very 
ufeful purpofe in praétice, inafmuch as it may fuggeft the forma- 
tion of an alphabet for teaching children to read more expedi- 
tioufly. In fuch an alphabet, each fimple found muft have its 
diftinct character; and books muft be printed with thefe cha- 
racters for the ufe of children. The only difficulty attending 
the execution of this plan feems to lie in the tranfition from 
fuch books to books printed in the ordinary manner. Ex- 
perience would foon decide whether this or ‘the common 
method be the moft flow and irkfome. Mr. H. has the follow= 
ing obfervations relative to this fubject: 

‘ So indefinite is the knowledge which children generally acquire, 
concerning the ufes and exceptions of the Englifh Alphabet, that it 
cannot be reafonably expected, that they fhould be able of themfelves 
to read every common word, with fufficient exaétnefs, although they 
might have been inftructed for fome months. On the Contrary, in 
frequent inftances, they require the conftant collateral aid of tradition, 
as if their bufinefs were to be initiated into the myfteries of fo many 
hieroglyphics, which had no afiinity to the alphabet they had beeri 
taught. Now as children may be fuppofed in general to poffefs a 
fimilat capacity in moit places, it would be a fubject of curiofity to in- 
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quire in what countries, at what ages, and under whatever other 
comparative circumftances the greateft number of children acquire 
the beft and f{peedieft knowledge of reading and writing their native 
language.’ 

The paper is illuftrated by a {cheme of the fimple confonants 
in eight languages. 

Account of an ancient Mode of Sepulture in Scotland. By Mr. 
Copland. 

Mr.C.—whom we have had occafion to commend in a former 
article *, difplays great ingenuity in putting together certain 
antient funereal implements, which are here figured both fepa- 
rately and in combination. With the affiftance of the figures, 
the reader will derive entertainment from this article: but, 
without them, no abftract would be interefting. 





It is almoft unneceflary to add, after having given this 
analyfis, that the prefent half volume contains feveral papers of 
value, and fcarcely one which is abfolutely devoid of merit. We 
have obferved a negligence of ftyle in fome of the communicae 
tions, which ought to have been drawn up with care. Bed. 





Art. XIV. The Poetics of Mareus Hieronymus Vida, Bifhop of Alba; 
with Tranflations from the Latin of Dr. Lowth, Mr, Gray, and 
others. By John Hampfon, A.M. 8vo. pp. 256. 6s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1793. 


Amore the writers of modern Latin poetry, the name of 
Vida has long occupied a high rank; and, of all his po- 
etic pieces, the one before us is perhaps the moft pleafing to a 
general reader. Still, as a tranflation had previoufly appeared 
in our language, a fecond attempt to clothe the Italian bard in 
Englifh drapery was hardly to be expected. On this head, 
Mr. Hampfon remarks: 


‘It happened, in the winter of 1790, that Triflram’s Vida fell 
into my hands. On reading the Poetics 1 was fo ftruck with the 
juftnefs of the obfervations and the general elegance of the poem, as 
to determine.totranflate it. When juft finifhing the fecond book, :a 
learned friend to whom I communicated what I was about, produced, 
what I had never feen before, a tranflation by Mr. Pitt; which is for 
the moft part fo well executed, that had I made lefs progrefs in the 
work, I fhould certainly have laid mine afide. But having already 
gone fo far; being informed too that Mr. Pitt’s tranflation was out of 
print, and obferving that it contained no life of the author, and was 
without notes, which feemed highly neceffary to fuch a work, I ven- 
tured to proceed. 

‘ Many of the notes, which were collected from their refpective 
authors by Triftram, I have tranflated from the Latin of Tully, 





* See Rev. Jan. p. 69. 
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Quintilian, Petronius, and others ; and from the Greek of Ariftotle, 
Longinus, Demetrius Phalereus, and Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus. 
For many of them, perhaps too many, I muft be accountable. 

« Should fome readers complain, that too much pains have been 
taken to explain allufions, which to them muft be perfeétly familiar, 
they are requeited to confider, that this is not the cafe with all; that 
it was no inconfiderable part of my plan, to write for the public; 
and to render what is familiar to the {cholar, not abfolutely inacceffible 


to the multitude. 
‘I had no conception, in the progrefs of the work, that the beft 


rules in the world could make a poet in fpite of nature. In this view 
the critics of ancient and of modern times muft equally be fuppofed 
to have written in vain. But it is no {mall point gained, if works of 
this fort convince thofe who want genius, how many things are ne- 
ceflary to conftitute a poet; and prove fometimes effectual to deter 
the difciples of Bavius from the haunts of the Mufes,’ 

Though Mr. H.’s tranflation is fometimes harfh and un- 
couth,” it deferves much praife on the whole :—as a {fpecimen, 
we fhall extract a part of the third book, in which the poet treats 


of the neceffity of fuiting the ftyle to the fubjed : 


« Attend, O youth, as ardent ] goon 
And wide difplay each fource of Helicon. 
The tuneful nine with great Apollo join, 
And gently woo thee to their facred fhrine. 
When man was taught t’ approach the bright abodes, 
And poets firft held converfe with the Gods ; | 
The high beheft with caution Jove befltow’d, 
With-held the tuneful treafure from the crowd ; 
And in due bounds the glorious way confin’d, 
Beyond the daring of the vulgar mind ; 
To the bleft few alone the glory gave, 
To live immortal, and defraud the grave. 
Arduous his tafk the poet’s art who tries, 
And mounts on vent’rous pinions to the fkies ! 
Tis not enough in verfe his fenfe to drefs, 
And ev’ry thought in cleareft terms exprefs, 
To each a term appropriate muft be found 5 
Still fhall the fenfe be echoed by the found ; 
With niceft kill the portraiture defign’d, 
And anfwer tothe image in the mind. 
This will produce, what moft we love to fee, 
That univerfal charm, variety ; 
And in each graceful fentiment be feen 
Each proper form of ornament and mien. 
‘This, fwift of foot and wing, purfues his way, 
With matchlefs {peed fublime o’er earth and fea 5 
That fluggith, clumfy, corpulent, and ftrong, 
Unwieldy drags his lazy length along. 
Here blooms a youth, while ev’ry living grace 
Plays o’er his form, and lightens in his face ; 
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There rude and rugged, dark as ancient night, 
Stands a huge monfter, hideous to the fight ; 
His fhaggy eye-brow terror’s wild domain, 

And all behind him winds a tortuous train ! 

As to the loathing fight he would appear, 

So the defcription fhocks th? affrighted ear. 

Yet not from chance thefe various figures draw 
Their fource, but fixt, inviolable law. 

Each to its worth a fuited ftation bears, 

And its own features, voice, and habit wears. 
When the rough failor ploughs the briny fea, 
And cuts with brazen prow the liquid way, 
Struck with the oars the foaming deeps around 
Yield to the ftroke; the dafhing waves refound ; 
To the hoarfe found the echoing roeks reply, 
While tempefts tofs the billows to the fky ; 

‘The furging billows with impetuous roar, 

And wild confufion, tumble to the fhore ; 

The wave dafh’d backward, with repeated fhock 
And murm’ring found, affails th’ oppofing rock ; 
Rifing in heaps the wat’ry horrors roll, 

And {catter ruin o’er th’ aftonifh’d pole. 

Stun’d with the fudden fhock, ‘Trinacria hears, 
Aud all her trembling fhores confefs their fears ; 
While from their feats, prone rufhing o’er the plain 
Mountains on mountains tumble to the main, 
But when Cerulean Nereus from his car, 
Rifesand ftills the elemental war; 

Calm as a lake the vaft expanfe is feen, 

And foft the bark glides o’er the deep ferene. 
Nor lefs the poct’s art our wonder claims, — 
When furious Vulcan wraps the land in flames, 
O’er fields and groves the livid wreaths afpire, 
And crackling fubbles feed the rolling fire. ~ 


' Such our delight, when round the veffel plays, 


In winding fpires, th’ exterminating blaze ; 
From fide to fide the hiffing waters flow 

In ardent waves, and bubble from below. 

Not to the rugged rock {mooth ftrains belong, 
Nor fprightly themes may fuit a fluggih fong ; 

lf gay tne fubje&t, with a lively vein, 

And nimble motion bounds th’ exulting ftrain, 
When {miles the {pring, or when the hours difplay 
Heav’n’s fplendid portals, and fend down the day. 
If mournful be the theme, the mufe puts on 

‘The folemn air, the melancholy tone. — 

‘Then the fad bird of omen wrapt in glooms 

Of fallen midnight, dwells in vaylts and tombs; 
Or from the top of fome old lonely tow’r, 
Enjoys the filence of the dreary hour ; 

Her fcreams alone the dark retreat invade, 

And with increafing horrors fill the fhade } 
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Yn lowly phrafe an humble theme 1s fhewn; 

‘The great require a grandeur like their own. 
When fome enormous giant you would paint, 

Mark well the fhades, nor let the ftrokes be faint; 
Pond’ rous and vaft his fize, his afpect grim, 
Ample his cheft, and monftrous ev’ry limb. 

If fome huge weight his iron hande would bear, 
In the attempt the lab’ring verfes fhare : 

So too when ploughing fteers laborious toil 

With patient ftrength, and break the ftubborn foil ; 
Or when the crew, attentive to the gale, 

Brace round the yards, and hoift the {welling fail. 
‘When danger calls, the fympathetic fong 
Refponfive rolls in hafty tides along ; 

Thus when a ferpent hiffes in the way, 

The ruftic’s fears his eager words betray ; 


«« Hafte, quick, theclub, the ftone, the firebrand bring 


«« And with his death prevent the monifter’s fling.” 
When gloomy night advances o’er the main, 
Or finks the ox, loud bellowing, to the plain, 
The drooping words with equal cadence fall, 
And mourn the honeft martyr of the ftall. 
If, onthe clear fmooth furface of the deep, 
Hufh’d into peace, the gentle zephyrs fleep, 
Then too the verfe its deftin’d refpite knows ; 
No more in rapid furge impetuous flows, 
But owns the grateful paufe ;—then haftes again, 
Like the fwoln floods defcending to the main. 
So when the aged Priam ftrains to throw 
A feeble pointlefs jav’lin at the foe, 
His priftine frength with grief and years decay’d, 
His blood congeal’d, the man an empty fhade ; 
Like him declines the weak, flow, fluggith fong, 
And drags with pain its languid limbs along. 
But youthful Pyrrhus with refiftlefs force, 
Drives o’er embattled hofts his foaming horfe 5 
At his approach the domes, the turrets fall, 
And prone in ruin {mokes the crumbling wall : 
Oppofing myriads try their ftrength in vain, 
And fainting {quadrons bite the bloody plain. 
Here chief the poet’s judgment we commend, 
Attentive when to rife and when defcend. 
Now ftep by ftep, in humble phrafe he goes, 
The creeping verfe fcarce known from humble profe : 
Now in a happy, an exub’rant vein, 
O’er the wide field he fcours with loofen’d rein ; 
The copious ftrain in rich luxuriance flows, 
So wint’ry Jove defcends in Alpine fnows; 
Scatters his hoary honours, and invefts 
In the white gark their high, exalted cretts. 
Sometimes he flackens his impetuous fpeed, 
f.nd checks the fury of his flying fteed ; 
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‘Smooth in midway his fteady ftation keeps, 
Nor high inair, nor finking in the deeps, 
But fkims the confines, till with fav’ring winds, 
Well pleas’d, at length, the deftin’d port he finds.’ 
The notes, by which the tranflation is illuftrated, will be 
particularly grateful to the Englifh reader. 
Of the tranflations from the Latin odes of Dr. Lowth, Gray, 
&c. fome are pleafing, but they demand no peculiar notice in 


our journal, 0. 
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Art. XV. The Minjirel; or, Anecdotes of Diftinguifhed Perfon- 
ages in the Fifteenth Century. izmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. Sewed. 
Hookham. 1793. 

I" has been faid that thofe tragedies are moft interefting 
which are grounded on real hiftory. If this remark be - 

admitted with refpect to the drama, there feems no reafon why 

it fhould not alfo be allowed in fiiitious narrative. From this 
circumftance, the novel now before us, notwithftanding what 
was once remarked on this mixed kind of writing by a late 
ingenious member of our fociety, may claim'fome diftin&tion ; 
for it brings before the reader’s imagination the bufy period of 
the Englifh hiftory in which the conteft between the houfes of 

Lancafter and York was at its height, 2nd places its charaCters 

in the midft of the great events of that period. The incidents, 

indeed, as well as moft of the perfons, are fictitious: but the 
writer adheres with fidelity to the general {pirit and manners of 
the times, and carries the Minftrel, whofe charaéter is ftrongly 
conceived and well fupported, through a feries of adventures 
well calculated to arreft our attention, and fufficiently inte- 
refting to awaken our fympathetic feelings. The outline of the 
ftory, exclufively of epifodes, is this: 

at Grafton, in Northamptonfhire, the feat of Sir Richard 

Wodeville, (who had married Jaqueline of Luxembourg, 

nearly allied, by her firft marriage with Beaufort the Duke of 

Bedford, to King Henry, and ftrongly attached to his caufe;) 

the marriage of Sir Richard’s eldeft daughter was celebrated. 

On this occafion, were prefent, the Earl of Longueville, a 

man of great moderation, but, from family conneétions, in the 

intereft of Yoré, with his lovely daughter Eleanor, the heroine 

of the piece; St. Julian, brother to the Earl’s firft wife, a 

relative and dependent, and a zealous partizan of the houfe of 

York, with his fon Philip; and St. Maur, a nephew of the 

Duchefs of Bedford, anda follower of the party of Henry. 

Philip and St. Maur were both captivated by the charms of 

Eleanor,-and were rivals in love, as well as foes in war. In 
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a tournament during the feftival, thefe youths were combatants, 
and fought with fuch fury, that both were dangeroufly wounded, 
and Philip was difarmed. By the artifice of St. Julian, the 
families of the Earl of Longueville and Sir Richard Wodeville 
were from this time alienated from each other, and Eleanor 
was feparated from St. Maur ; for whom, as fora brother, fhe 
had from her infancy cherifhed an affe@tion, and to whom fhe 
now found herfelf attached by a more tender paffion. Philip 
receiying from Eleanor a decided rejection of his propofals of 
marriage, his father St. Julian, in revenge, found means to 
have an attempt made on the life of the Ear) of Longueville, 
and to lead the Countefs and Eleanor into the belief that St. 
Maur had been the author of the aflaffination. The Countefs 
could not furvive the fhock. St. Julian, having Eleanor now 
in his power, endeavoured to force her into a marriage with 
his fon: but, by the help of her father’s Bard, who had from 
her infancy inftructed her in mufic, fhe efcaped in the difguife 
of a minftrel, and reached the environs of Northampton at the 
time when the armies were met, and a general engagement was 
expected. Eleanor, not knowing what courfe to purfue, was ace 
cidentally met by King Henry; who, attracted by the minftrel’s 
appearance and converfatien, difcovered himfelf, took her 
into his tent, and prefented her to his fon Edward. With feve- 
ral other youths of noble families, St. Maur received the honour 
of knighthood. Eleanor was prefent, and faw him, with mixed 
emotions of love and horror, While, in the fequel of public 
affairs, King Henry was retired to the country feat of Lord 
Bonville, Queen Margaret withdrew into Scotland, and was 
accompanied by her fon and the minftrel. Leaving Scotland, 
they vilited the Earl of Northumberland’s caftle of Warkworth. 
Here Eleanor and her young patron, with the guard of one 
foldier, in an evening walk, followed the courfe of a winding 
river, till it wastco Jate toreturn. A ftorm arofe; and the 
adventurous fervant fell into the river. A hermit, whom their 
cries had brought to their affifiance, conducted them to his 
cell at the mouth of the river, and difcovered much emotion 
at the fight of Eleanor.—Eleanor, difgufted by Margaret’s 
barbarous treatment of the Duke of York, left her ; and, pafing 
over a field of battle, flrewed with the wounded and the 
flain, fhe found Philip and St. Maur. Philip was, by her 
generous care, recovered ; and the fuppofed dead body of Se, 
Maur fhe ordered to be conveyed to Grafton. 

The minftrel remained unknown with Philip, till fhe was 
transferred by him to the Earl of Warwick, and fent to his 
featin Weftmoreland to teach his daughter to play on the 
narp. Edwar!, now fe:iled on the throne, accompanied 
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Warwick into Weftmoreland on a vifit to his family ; and, 
entertaining a paflion for Elizabeth, one of the Earl’s daughters, 
had frequent fecret interviews with her in the minftrel’s 
apartment. Lady Warwick coming to the apartment during 
one of thefe interviews, Edward efcaped, and Elizabeth and 
Eleanor appeared in confufion. A ftrong fufpicion arifing, 
from this and fome other circumftances, of a criminal 
connection between the minftrel and his pupil, Eleanor 
received orders to quit the caftle immediately. After wandering 
for fome time, fhe found a temporary retirement in a hermitage, 
where fhe was hofpitably entertained by two hermits: but, 
apprehending that they had fome fufpicion of her fex, the 
abruptly left their cell, and took a public road, where fhe fell 
into the company of Father Simon, an itinerant ecclefiaftic, 3 
vender of indulgences : but fhe was foon difgufted with his 
hypocrify, and determined to purfue, in other adventures, 
that wandering life into which her fortune had thrown her. 

In a fmall inn, into which fhe retired in a ftormy winter’s 
day, her hoft put into her hands a paper defcribing her own 
perfon, and offering a confiderable reward to whoever fhould 
difcover her. Perceiving that this was done at the inftigation 
of St. Julian, fhe determined to ufe every precaution in order to 
remain in concealment. On her way, when coldand hunger 
obliged her to feek fome hofpitable retreat, fhe arrived at a 
convent; where, with difficulty, fhe obtained admiffion. Here 
fhe was feized with a dangerous fever, and found it neceflary to 
difclofe her true hiftory. After her recovery, fhe requeited 
permiffion to {pend the remainder of her days in the convent ; 
promifing that, if fhe fhould efcape the machinations of St. 
Julian and gain poffeffion of her fortune, as fole heirefs of her 
father, fhe would fettle the greater part of it on that houfe: 
but the di/intere/ted {uperior thought it her duty to give up this 
refractory girl to thofe whom the law had appointed her 
directors, and engaged the confeflor to fend a meffage to St. 
Julian, informing him where his rebellious niece might be 
found. After a few days, St. Julian arrived: but not before 
Eleanor difcovered the plot, and had found means tq efcape in 
her minftrel’s drefs. 

Flying from the convent, fhe directed her fteps toward a 
diftant caftle, which now lay neglected and forgotten. Here 
fhe concealed herfelf ; and, though purfued by St. Julian and 
his emiflaries, eluded their fearch. In this caftle, fhe found a 
room in which were large chefts of plate, and bags of gold, 
which fhe left untouched. During her ftay in this caftle, the 
was in the night terrified with what fhe apprehended to be the 
ghoft of St.Maur. Her next afylum was in the houfe of the 
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charitable Duchefs of Suffolk; and here fhe paffed feveral 
months in tranquillity. In the neighbourhood, fhe found a 
cottaze, the inhabitants of which were in the utmoft poverty 
and diftrefs ; and, difcovering from their ftory that the woman 
was undoubted heir to the caftle where fhe (Eleanor) had hidden 
herfelf, fhe enabled them to fupply their neceffities trom the 
treafures which fhe had found th re, 

During Eleanor’s refidence in this manfion, a favourite 
attendant of the Duchefs, not acquainted with Eleanor’s fex, 

rew enamoured of the minftrel’s charms, and became fo 
troublefome, that Eleanor thought it neceflary to difcoyer her 
fex, and to refume her female drefs. This occafioned fome 
derangement in the cottage, where the daughter had entertained 
g fecret partiality for the captivating young minftrel. The 
paffion of the domeftic now changing to raticorous hatred, fhe 
determined to acquaint St. Julian where he might find the fair 
fugitive. A few days afterward, Eleanor, as fhe was walking 
in the park by herfelf, was feized by fourmen ; who conveyed 


her, for the firft night, to the neighbouring caftle, which 


had been her former retreat. In hopes of effeGting her efcape 
by the fame means as before, fhe accofted the commanding 
rufian with blandifhments, by which the foon prevailed an him 


,topermit her to choofe her apartments. She was, however, 


too pleafing to her keeper. He vifited her apartment in the 
night, and declared his intention. At this dreadful moment, 
when every human fuccour feemed far off, St. Maur ruthed 
into the apartment, ftabbed the wretch, and took Eleanor 
under his protection. Mutual explanations fucceeded; in 
which St. Maur’s innocence and fidelity, and St. Julian’s inve- 
terate malignity, fully appeared ; and it was difcovered that the 
hermit of Weftmoreland had been St. Maur himfelf; that his 
body, which was fuppofed to be taken dead trom the field, foon 
afterward recovered its animation; and that the imagined 
appearance of his ghoft was the effect of one of the vifits 
which he frequently made to the caftle, in his nocturnal 
rambles from acave in which he at this time was fecreted, to 
eicape the malice of St. Julian. Eleanor now repaired in her 
proper character to Grafton, where fhe changed her name, and 
remained for fome time concealed. Soon, however, an acci- 
dental fall in hunting put an end to Philip’s life: the particu- 
lars of St. Julian’s treachery were brought to light; St. 
Maur’s character was fully vindicated by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the Earl of Longueville, whom he was fuppofed to 
have aflaffinated, but who, to efcape a fecond attack on his 
life, had retired to an hermitage ; Edward was privately married 
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to Lady Grey ; and St. Maur was made happy with his faithfy} 
Eleanor. 
If the reader be ftricken with the ingenuity difcoverable jn the 
invention and arrangement of this ftory, he will find, on the 
erufal of the entire work, more to applaud in the manner 
in which the incidents are detailed, and the charaters unfolded ; 
in the propriety of the political and moral fentiments interfperfed 
through the work ; and in the generally neat and corre ftyle 
jn which they are written ;—by a female pen,—unknown to us, 


i 
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Art. XVI. Tranfactions of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland,Vol.l. 
[Article concluded from p. 22.] 


E now fit down to take notice of thofe few remaining 

articles which, in our apprehenfton, correfpond more 
completely with the title of this volume.—The firft is of a very 
curious kind ;—on the Expedients ufed by the Scots before the 
difcovery of metals. The paper is fhort; and its author, W.C, 
Little, Efq. expreffes his hope that his attempt to illuftrate’ 
fo obfcure a topic will excite fome future inquirer to a far. 
ther invefligation. The period of which he writes is much 
prior to the defcent of Julius Czfar on Britain. Stone, no 
doubt, as it has been with other nations in an unpolifhed ftate, ' 
afforded a principal affiftgnce: in fupport 0° which idea, Mr, 
Little appeals to fubfifting relics belonging to the Society: one 
of thefe, a hatchet, is made of green blocd-ffone, very finely po- | 
lifhed. Jt may be queried, how the age of this utenfil can 
with certainty be afcertained?—F lint alfo might be ufed for 
arrow heads, javelins, &c. hence, likewife, fays this writer,, 
could be produced a-knife, a faw, a piercer; and, by an ealy 
tranfition to done, the antient Scots were provided with theawl, | 
the bodkin, and the needle: horns and fhells naturally pointed 
outtheir ufes. Cannell coal, it is obferved, was another fubftitute 
for metal, as is inferred from a clafp and a large fibula in the 
Society’s -collection.—* | own, (adds Mr. Little), it gives me 
pleafure to obferve, that even in the moft remote period our an- 
ceftors were neither deftitute of arms nor domeftic conve- 
niences.” 

» A Differtation on the Scoto-Sazon Dialeé is prefented by the Rev. 
Alex. Geddes; LL.D. It is ingenious, learned, and inftru€tive 
‘The Door appears to allow that the Scots received this dialed 
fram England, and he affigns various reafons for its progrefs and 
peculiarities. He {peaks of the prefent Englifh tongue, (Nore 
manic-Dano Saxon,) as fo much amended, amplified, and embed 
lithed, fince the revival of Iettcrs, that it is, confelledly, one of 
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the moft correct, moft copious, and moft energetic languages in 
the world. —At the fame time, the Doctor remarks that, had 
the Scots, remaining a feparate nation, continued to improve 
and embellifh their own dialect, inftead of fervilely aping the 
Englifh, they would at prefent be pofleflled of a language in 
many points fuperior.—As it is impoflile, however, for us to 

roduce in our, work any adequate account of. this intelligent 
and {cientific eflay, we fhali only take notice of the manner in 
which he mentions the Cu/dzes, when he fays of them, * whofe 
morals were not the moft edifying, nor their learning the moft 
extenfive.’—Dr. CG. fhould at leaft have informed. us to what 
period of their hifory he applies {uch a defcription,. We leave 
it, however, to Mr. Ledwich to fettle the point with him. 

Dr. Geddes’s letter was immediately occafioned by his having 
been elected a correfponding member of the Society. It intro- 
duces three Scottif poems, written in the Scoto-Saxon diale&, 
which, until of Jate, was the general language of all the Low- 
Jands of North Britain, and is fill prevalent among the people 
of the north-eaft provinces. ‘The firft of thefe is an epiftle to 
the Prefident, Vice-prefident, &c. of the Society. It begins 
thus, 
¢ How fal the Mufe o’ modern days 
Attemp in geud old Scottis phrafe, 

To thank you for the mekil honour 
Soa gracioufly confer’t upon her ?? 

In this manner it proceeds, with great vivacity and humour. 
The other poems are, the firft Zé/og of Virgil, and the firtt 
Idillion of Theocritus, tranflatit into Skottis vers.—T he intelli- 
gent reader will doubtlefs perufe with plesfure this diflertation, 
and be alfo amufed by the poetry with which it is accompanied. 
Some of the affertions and obfervations will certainly admit of 
debate, at the fame time that they difplay the knowlege and 
genius of the author. 

In a Differtation on the Scottifh Mufic, by W. Tytler, Efq. 
the writer reje@s with difdain the notion that David Rizzio was 
either the compofer or the reformer of fongs in North Britain: 
* T hope, (fays he,) we wi/l no longer hear the abfurd tale, that | 
the Scottifh mufic was either invented or improved by an /taljan, 
when we fee it proved, by fo great an authority as Toffjnt, that 
the Scottifth melodies, above two centuries ago and in his time, 
had been adopted in Italy..—The great zra of poetry, as of 
mufic, he imagines to have been from the beginning of the 
reign of JamesI. to the end of James V.—but it is not praéti- 
cable for us to attend him in his remarks. We concur with 
him in admiring feveral of thefe o/d fongs, fome of which, from 
their artlefs fimplicity, may probably be attributed to an age 
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rior to James I. who is efteemed the inventor, or rather the 
reformer, of the vocal mufic. Mr. Tytler clafles them, as fas 
as conjecture may be allowed, under different zeras, to the time 
of the Union; in doing which he has refpe& to thofe moft diftin. 
guifhed for originality of air, agreeable modulation, and expref. 
fion of the fubject.—‘ From a review of thefe airs, (he concludes, ) 
they will ftand the teft of comparifon with the mufic of an 
country, and afford entertainment to the moft refined tafte.”— 
«It is a common defect in fome who pretend to fing, to affed 
to fmother the words, by not articulating them, fo as we fcarce 
can find out either the wo or language of theirfongs. This 
is always a fign of want of feeling, and the mark of a bad finger ; 
particularly of Scottifh fongs, where there is, generally, fo in. 
timate a correfpondence between the air and the fubje@. In. 
deed there can be no good vocal mufic without it.’ 

Differtation on the Marriage of Queen Mary with the Earl of 
Bothwell; by Wm. Tytler, Efq. in a letter, written at his res 
queft, to the late Rev. Dr. Robert Henry. It is intended to 
prove that the Queen was literally conftrained to this detefted 
marriage. A fet of men, the moft daring and profligate that 
ever difgraced the annals of hiftory, are faid to have fabricated 
a net into which fhe was drawn; a rape was perpetrated ; and 
the unfortunate princefs was compelled to the connection which 
fhe abhorred.—For the particular evidence, we refer to the 
letter. 

The articles which we have here felected, united with thofe in 
our former account, are fuch as appear moft properly to fall ufider 
the title of this volume, as being relative to antient and dif- 
tant periods: there are others, fuitable indeed to the work, 
though of not very remote reference ; and there ‘are alfo fome 
which, in our view, do not fo well accord with it. 

Account of the Parifh of Haddington, by the Rev. Dr. George 
Barclay, may be confidered as a /fatiftical biftory , or work of 
the topographical rather than the antiquarian kind. 

Account of the Parifh of Uphall in Weft Lothian, communicated 
by Lord Buchan. ‘This article is ingenious and fenfible. The 
noble author alfo prefents the Society with, Memoirs of the Lift 
of Sir James Stewart-Denhalm, Baronet, who was born A.D, 
1713, and died in 1780. Itis a well written and agreeable 
performance, though it cannot boaft of being antique. We 
tranfcribe from it the few following lines ; in which his lord- 
fhip, writing concerning the earlier years of his relation, ob- 
ferves, 

« His attention to the elements of language was diverted by thé 
want of perception, at that early period, of their conneétion with utility, 


and there were few, if any eyes at that time fharp enough, to forefee 
the 
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she refpendent and beautiful bloffom of his faculties, in the contraéted 
Bud. ‘The confideration of this circumftance, which is not uncom- 
mon in the experience of fchools, ought to incline the proteCtors and 
condu€tors of them, to wait with patience for the later fruits of the 
human underftanding; and the appearance of early and promifing 
blofioms ought, on the other hand, to be obferved, with moderate 
expectation, as often arifing ftom premature exertion, and giving birth 
to no future greatnefs or ability.’ 

A Plan for a royal Foreft of Oak in the Highlands of Scotlands 
by Mr. John Williams, mineral-furveyor, furely merits 2 very 
ferious regard; and muft excite the exertions of thofe perfons 
who have a fuitable refpect for their own private property, or 
for the public benefit.—This eflay is followed by a report on 
the fubject, by the late Sir Alexander Dick, of Prefton-field, 
Baronet, who warmly exprefles his approbation of the patriotic 
fcheme. 

The Defcription of the Parifh of Aberiady, by the Rev. Neil 
Roy, D. D. is exprefsly ftyled topographical. We thall ex- 
tract from it one fhort paragraph, becaufe it feems to convey 
fome ufeful hints : | 

‘ There are no charity funds, or mortified money, in the parithy 
but the 1600 merks by Sir Peter Wedderburn. ‘lhe poor, who are 
not very numerous, are fupported by the weekly collections at the 
church-doors, aided occafionally by a voluntary parochial affefiment, 
of which the tenants pay one half. Thefe affeffments have been fo 
rare and fo moderate, that for one and twenty years paft, the heritors 
have contributed,.at an average, no more than one pound fevea hhil- 
lings fterling annually. The valued rent of the parifh amounts to 
74461. 6s. 8d. Scots.’ 

Obfervations on the Vifion, by W. Tytler, Efq.—T he Vifor 
is a poem faid to have made iis firft appearance in a Adifcellany 
called the Ever-green, publifhed by Allan Ramfay in the year 
17243 it was united with others which were known to be of 
fome antient date: but, as it is found only in this collection, 
doubts have arifen concerning its antiquity. Mr. Tytler of- 
fers r€afons of fufficient validity to aflure the public that this, 
together with another poem entitled the Eagle and Robin Red- 
breafi, are of Ramfay’s compofition: each of them bears at 
the end the fignature of A. R. Scot, which he now difcovers to 
fignify Allan Ramfay, Scotus. Other evidence is almoft 
needlefs, when we are informed that a daughter of the poet yet 
living made an explicit and pofitive declaration that her father 
was the author. 

Letter from the Counte[s-dowager of a to her fifter the 
Ccunte/s of Traquair, giving an account of the Earl's efcape out of 


the Tower in 1716. — Lhis fenfible and ipirited lady, who faved 


her hufband’s life and preferved the family eftate for-her fon, 
was 
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was the daughter of William Marquis of Powis. The relation 
is curious and interefting. 

Original Letter of Bifbop Burnet to the Bifbop of Edinburgh.— 
'T his letter was written in the early part of Burnet’s life. It is 
dated sth March 1666. In this year, as he himfelf informs us, 
he executed a refolution which he had formed of drawing upa 
memorial * of the grievances which Scotland lay under by the 
bad condué of the bifhops.’ His defign was communicated 
to none: but he fent copies of this memorial to all the bifhops 
of his acquaintance. He was called before them, and treated 
with great feverity. To his diocefan, the bifhop of Edinburgh, 
he apologizes fer his conduct; and, at the fame time, witha 
modeft and manly fpirit, he recommends a reformation. 

Life of Mr. fames Short, optician. ‘Lord Buchan, much to 
his honour, here pays a tribute of refpect to the memory of a 
very ingenious man. Mr. Short was born at Edinburgh, A.D. 
1710, and died at Newington Butts, near London, in 1768, 
His mechanical genius difcovered itfelf early, and happily found 
encouragement. His proficiency in optics, and his improve- 
ments of telefcopes, cannot foon be forgotten. He accumulated 
a handfome fortune; two-thirds of which he left to two ne« 
phews, and the refidue in legacies to his friends. Among 
thefe legacies, is the bequeft of 1000/. to Lady Mary Douglas, 
(now Countefs of Aboyne, ) the daughter of his patron the Earl 
of Morton; and, in cafe his nephews died without iffue, he con 
figned the reverfion of his eftate to the fame Lady; who, at the 
defire of her father, generoufly relinquifhed it in favour of Mr. 
Short’s brother, Thomas. y 

We have now enumerated moft of the different articles * con- 
tained in this volume. When the reader cafts his eye on the 
dates in feveral papers, in what we may call the /ecand clafs, he 
may poflibly think of the poet’s line—‘ Go and pretend your 
family is young.’—-They are, indeed, worthy of prefervation ; 
but Scotti~h antiquities lead the inquirer to expect fubjects and 
gras of more diftant times. The colleétion, however, pre- 
fents to us a very confiderable portion of information and enter« 
tainment ; and we have perufed it with pleafure. Six engrav- 
ingsaccompany it. Some Scotticifms occafionally occur, but . 
they are not fo numerous 2s might have been expected. 





* We have paffed, unnoticed, a few papers of inferior import- 
ance, for the fake of brevity. 
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Art. XVII. The Dance of Death, painted by H. Holbein, and ena 
graved by W. Hollar. 8vo. il. as, Bound. Edwards, 


4 Bots curious and elegant volume is well adapted to gratify 
thofe who ftudy the antiquities of the arts. It contains a 
difquifition concerning the Dance of Death, which was one of 
the favourite religious pageants while the ftage was yet in the 
hands of the clergy. It is fometimes found reprefented by car- 
vings in wood in the choirs of churches, and has been painted 
on the infide walls even of palaces. There exift alfo a fet of 
thirty wooden cuts of this fubje& engraven by Wenceflaus 
Hollar, probably from the defigns for the paintings executed by 
Holbein at Whitehall, which are here ftruck off anew, and to 
each an explanation is annexed. JBefide thefe are the portraits 
of Holbein, of Hollar, and of Lydgate; and Lydgate’s poem, 
entitled ** the Daunce of Machabree,” is fubjoined in black 
letters. 

As the preliminary diflertation, though very ingenious, by 
no means exhautfts the literature of the Dance of Death, and is 
laboured only fo far as refpects the painters and engravers who 
have chofen it for a theme, the book had perhaps been more 
complete if Lydgate’s ftanzas had only been quoted in common 
with thofe of Pierce the ploughman, and had not occupied fo 
difproportionate a fpace. We are told too (p.g.) that Macabre 
was a German poet, but, by his tranflator, that he was 4 
French doctor. If both thefe affertions be true, it was worth 
while to reconcile them. Some comments might alfo have 
been made on the 63d chapter of Don Quixote. 

Thofe who have cultivated a tafte for the fine arts will not 
eafily be pleafed with defigns in which Death is perfonified un- 
der the form of an‘animated fkeleton. There cannot be a grofler 
abfurdity than that of attributing human motions and actions 
to aform which is without mufcles or any of the inftruments of 
motion. Yet the painter has not ftopped here, but has attempt- 
ed pathetic expreffion by varying the contour of the boney foc- 
kets in a manner analogous to the change of the living eye: he 
has done the fame with the mouth ; and thus he has converted 
that which was intended for a folemn moral le€ture into a laugh- 
able caricature. The rational artifts of antiquity, wherever they 
have chofen to decorate a farchophagus with a fkcleton *, re- 
prefent it in a recumbent pofture, ftretched at full length ; per- 
fect repofe being effential to thé very idea. If they had in view 
an emblematic or allegorical perfonification of Death, it is 
fometimes as the God + Hades, a harfh ftrong man with a 





* Gor. tom. 1. p. 382. 
+ Spon. Mifcellan. p. 306, fig. 2. may ferve as one inftance. 
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drawn fword, accompanied perhaps by his three-headed dog, 
and driving before him an unwilling Manes: fometimes, as 
one of the * deftinies with fhears: fometimes, as the God 
Comus +, 2 youth leaning, his legs crofled, clofing his eye-lids 
with the one hand, and with the other quenching his torch 
which had illuminated the feftal hall, as if to intimate that ‘the 
banquet of life is over.” This laft, from its frequent recur- 
rence, with the occafional variety of a + garland, fuch as crown- 
ed the dead, feems to have been the favourite emblem, and is 
certainly a moft beautiful one. It fhould be revived, and fhould 
fuperfede the Gothic monfter of Holbein :—For it is not indif- 
ferent to the happinefs of mankind, whether images of horror 
or of peace are aflociated with the fatal bourne. The quan- 
tity of human mifery, which the fear of death has infliGted, is 
very confiderable ; and the artift can much increafe or diminifh 
it, by familiarizing the painful or the tranquil impreffions. 

For a more circumftantial and more fatisfa@tory account of 
this very curious publication, we muft refer to the book itfelf, 
which will be its own beft commentator: indeed it feems to 
us impoffible to convey an adequate idea of a work confifting 
chiefly of engravings, ina literary journal which affords only 
a letter-prefs reprefentation. 


Tay-r. 
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Art. XVII. 4 Convention the only Means of faving us from Ruin, In 
a Letter addrefled to the People of England. By Jofeph Gerrald. 
8vo. pp.124. 2s.6d. Eaton. 1793. 


ESPERATE remedies, it is allowed, are to be ufed only in 
defperate cafes. If this principle be juft, and if Mr. Ger- 

rald be right in his affertion, that a convention is the only 
means of faving us from ruin, our fituation may be well con- 


‘fidered as truly alarming; for defperate, indeed, muft be the 


public malady which nothing but a Convention can remove ! 
We are not made of fuch ituff as to be frightened by mere 
‘words ; and therefore we premife that there is nothing in the 
found of the word convention which terrifies us; on the con- 
trary, we are aware that to one convention we are indebted for 
the reftoration of our conftitution ; and to another for its pre- 
fervation:—but we confefs that there is fomething which may 
appal the ftouteft heart in the contemplation of what muff pre- 
cede, and what may follow, the fitting of a convention, The 
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indeed thinks that the mutilated hand held a {fcroll, and not fhears. 


+ Philoftrati op. p. 765, 66. edit. Olear. 
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meeting of fuch an aflembly implies, in a great meafure, the 
previous diflolution of government, or of the conftitution. 
This was not, indeed, the cafe in America; which, in point of 
fact, had not, before a convention met, what might be truly 
called a general or foederal conftitution for the whole of the 
thirteen ftates; though éach ftate, in particular, had one: but, 
with refpect to England, ‘the obfervation is ftri@ly founded in 
hiftorical truth. When Cromwell died, this country had no 
conftitution; it was freed, by his death, from a downright 
ufurpation, in his own perfon, of the rights and liberties of 
every defcription of the people. The convention, which met in 
confequence of the general cry for a free parliament, recalled 
the king, re-invefted :the peers with their legiflative character, 
and reftored the old conftitution of England. ‘There was no 
other power at that time in the country to effect fuch a mea- 
fure, and therefore a convention was abfolutely neceflary. 
When James II. fled, he left no one behind him to exercife 
the royal functions, nor to carry on the executive government; 
the conftitution, as far as lay in him, was deftroyed; there was 
no parliament in being, and there was no conftitutional autho- 
rity for calling one: all the powers of the ftate were paralyfed. 
In fuch a cafe, alfo, a convention was abfolutely neceflary; 


for it was fuch an aflembly alone that could apply an adequate 


remedy to the public difeafe. 

What, however, is there in our pre/ent condition, on account 
of which a convention is the only means of faving us from 
ruin? The anfwer is, that the people are not fairly and fully 
reprefented in parliament; and that the crown and the peers 
have an overbearing influence in the houfe of commons. Were 
we to deny the truth of this anfwer, we fhould belie all our own 
opinions, fo often repeated and enforced in our publications for 
many years paft. We have always aflerted, and we will con- 
tinue to affert, that the people have an exclufive right to elect 
their own reprefentatives; that the interference of the crown 
or the peerage to influence either the electors or the elected is 
illegal and unconftitutional; that the reprefentation of the 
people ought to be fo fair, fo full, and fo adequate, that there 
fhould neceflarily exift an identity of interefts between thofe 
who reprefent and thofe who are reprefented : fo that the houfe 
of commons might be truly, what the conftitution intended that 
it fhould be, the organ through which the genuine voice of the 
people fhould be conveyed to the throne:—but what is there 
in the prefent pofture of affairs, which renders it impoffible that 
fuch a reprefentation of the people fhould be eftablifhed, ex- 
cepting by a convention? Surely, nothing. Our contftitu- 


. tion is of that plaftic nature, that it can be adapted to circum- 
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ftances, and to times. It is competent to enfranchife and 
disfranchife towns and diftri€ts, to leflen and to augment the 
number of electors and of the elected; it has embraced the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, and has received the legiflature of 
that country into its bofom; it has broken through ele@tion 
monopolies in. boroughs, when the abufe of the franchife has 
been proved; and it has punifhed the monopolifts, by extend. 
ing the right of voting to the freeholders of adjacent hundreds, 
Who, then, can pretend to fay that the reprefentation of the 
people can only be improved by a convention? It may be 
urged that parliament, though equal to the work, will not only 
not undertake it, but will abfolutely and determinedly fet its 
face againft the propofat. When it appears that parliament 
difregards the voice and wifhes of the people, and would rather 
hazard the public tranquillity than confent to any reform of 
the popular reprefentation in the houfe of commons, it will be 
then time enough to talk of conventions. We are difpofed to 
believe that parliament will be too wife, and too mindful of its 
own intereft, fyftematically to oppofe what fhall appear to be 
the public wifh; and that even the borough-mongers, from 
whom the greateft oppofition might be apprehended, will deem 
it prudent and expedient to bow to the general fenfe of the na- 
tion. We are confident, in a word, that every defcription of 
perfons in the kingdom will concur in rational plans of reform, 
fooner than furnifh a pretext for the meeting of a body, whofe 

wers are undefined; whofe authority knows no bounds); 
whofe will, fhould it be dire@ted to evil, cannot be checked nor 
controuled; whofe fittings may be permanent (for who is to 
prorogue 2 convention?) to the utter deftruction of executive 
government; and whofe very exiftence gives the idea of the 
proftration of all other authority at the feet of this paramount 
body. Such a body might pull down what a great part of the 
nation may venerate, and may fet up what it may diflike and 
even execrate: the confequence might bea civil war; and thus 
* the only means of faving us from ruin,’ might make this happy 
@ountry one vaft theatre of blood and flaushter. If genuine 
liberty could not be aflerted without carnage, we can honeftly 
aflert that we feel the pure flame burn fo ftrongly within us, 
that we would not hefitate to fay, * Liberty or Death :"-—-bur 


-we fear that a convention would dig the grave of liberty ; and 


this is our reafon for deprecating fuch a meeting, and for ad- 
hering to the conftitution of England; which may, by parlia- 
ment, be fo improved as to fecure to the people every blefiing 
that a free citizen is capable of enjoying. 

In ftatimg the grounds.on which he builds his declaration, 


* that a convention is the only means of faving us from ruin,’ 
4h Me, 
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Mr. Gerrald mentions the wars which have defolated Europe 
for the laft hundred years:—* they arofe not, (he fays,) from 
the jarring interefts of the people, but from the ambition of 
courts.’— Whether, in order to prevent fuch confequences in 
future, he would abolifh courts entirely, (that is to fay, mo- 
narchy,) or would merely take from them the power of making 
war, he leaves to his readers to infer from the general tenor 
of his arguments, for he fpeaks not openly and decidedly on 
that fubject. That the people, whofe blood and treafure muft 
flow in war, ought to have the right of judging and pronounc- 
ing whether it fhould be undertaken or not, no honeft and 
reafonable man will deny; and perhaps it would be wife to 
enact that the crown fhould not be at liberty to declare war, 
without the confent of the reprefentatives of the people previou/ly 
exprefled: we fay perhaps only, becaufe we think that a mi- 
nifter would fcarcely venture to go to war, if h¢ had not reafon 
to believe that, in the meafure, he carried with him the fenfe 
of the people. This appeared very ftrikingly at the time of 
the Ruffian armament, when Mr. Pitt abandoned his project 
of hoftilities, on finding that it was not relifhed by the nation. 
If then the fenfe of the people had fo much weight with the 
crown, even under the prefent conftitution of the houfe of come 
mons, what might it not be expected to have under an im-~ 
proved and adequate ftate of reprefentation? It muft be ad- 
mitted, at the fame time, that, if ever the neceflity of a reform 
were proved by fact, it was on that occafion; when the fenfe 
of the people at large was found to be in direct oppolition to 
that of their reprefentatives. 

Mr. Gerrald begins with King William’s war, which pre 
ceded the peace of Ryfwick, and which, he faysy ‘ was under- 
taken to make France acknowledge that king, and to recover 
Hudfon’s Bay.’ The latter part of the object of that war was 
furely popular, if it were for the recovery of part of the empire 
wrefted from it by France: the former was itill more fo; for 
it was to aflert the right of the people to new model their go- 
vernment, to break the old hereditary line of fucceffion to the 
crown, and to fet afide a fovereign who, though bound to 
maintain the conftitution, had endeavoured to place himfelf 
above it. France continued to acknowlege the depofed mo- 
narch; refufed to give the title of Xing to William; that is to 
fay, in other words, refufed to recognize the character which 
the people of England had given to him; and, by ftill affecting 
to call him only Prince of Orange, ftigmatized, as far as it 
could, the glorious Revolution with the name of rebellion, and 
ftamped on every Englifhman, who concurred in it, the name 
of traitor. Surely, then, this war was not fo much a war of 
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the court as of the people; for the object of it was not to compel 
France to recognize merely the title of William, but the right 
of the Englifh nation to make him a king during the lives of 
perfons who, according to the old line of fucceffion, muft have 
paid the debt to nature before he could have claimed the crown 
as an inheritance. 

The fucceeding war Mr. Gerrald calls alfo a war of the 
court: but, as it was undertaken on the fame principle, it alfo 
was, equally with the former war, in fact, a war of the people. 
As foon as James lI. died, Louis XLV. proclaimed the fon of 
the deceafed, King of England. Here was a repetition of in- 
fult to the Britifh nation, aggravated by a breach of an article 
of the peace of Ryfwick, by which the King of France bound 
himfelf not to difturb William in the poffeffion of the crown 
given to him by the people of England. Hiftory confirms our 
affertion that this was felt by the people to be their war; for 
it tells us that, as foon as the ftep taken by Louis in favour of 
the pretender was known in England, the people in every 
quarter exprefled their indignation in the ftrongeft manner, and 
called loudly for war. 

Prejudice ftrangely hoodwinks the human underftanding, 
and prevents it from perceiving the moft glaring inconfiftencies. 
Mr. Gerrald reprobates, in the warmeft terms, the outrage re- 
cently offered by the allied powers to France in their endea- 
vour to force on her, as her king, the fon of Louis XVI. 
whom fhe depofed and put to death:—but he fees no outs 
rage whatever to the people of England in the endeavour of 
Louis XIV. to force on England the fon of a prince whom fhe 
had abjured. The people of every country have an undoubted 
right to give to their government what form they pleafe; they 
may of courfe make choice of a limited monarchy in the perfon 
of a prince in whom they place confidence; or they may fet 
up arepublic, Now, furely, plain fenfe will fee that it is pre- 
cifely as great an infult to the people, when a neighbouring 
nation attempts to put down a limited monarchy in the one 
cafe, as when it endeavours to fet up a king in the other. The 
right of the people to model their government is equally dif- 
puted in both; and the war, which is undertaken to refift fuch 
an attempt, is not lefs a war of the people becaufe the in- 
dividual, whom they have placed at the head of their government, 
(fuppofing that they have eftablifhed a limited monarchy;) is 
defending his own title, while he is maintaining the rights of 
the nation. 

The abufes of the court, the confifcations in Ireland, the 
depopulation of that country, and the fhameful grants of con- 
fifcated eftates by William to his miftrefs, and to his Dutch 

favourites, 
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favourites, we condemn as ftrongly as Mr. Gerrald, has done: 
but we muft be confiftent, and muift fay that depopulation of 
countries, profcription of perfons, and confifcations, are not 
peculiar to monarchies; let Mr. Gerrald look at La Vendée 
almoft without an inhabitant, a houfe, ora tree; let him Jook 
at the decree for raifing one thoufand millions of livres on the 
fecurity of forfeited eftates; and then, if he has candor, he 
will admit that republics are as capable of giving dreadful 
examples of ftate vengesnee as any court ever was; and, if he 
has humanity, he will lament that man is fo frail, fo imperfect, 
that he feldom difplays moderation in victory; and that a 
minority, which has dared by arms to relift a majority, fcarcely 
ever meets with compaffion from the prevailing party, whether 
it confifts of royalifts or republicans. 

The partition treaty, which Mr. Gerrald brings next in order, 
we allow, was a moft impudent meafure; the parties to it agree= 
ing among themfelves to parcel out dominions which did not be« 
long to them: we are certain, however, that this was not the 
work merely of a court, for we find the republic of the United 
Provinces engaged in it as a principal. ‘lhe Britifh houfe of 
commons, however, addreffled King William againft it; and 
impeached Lord Somers, Lord Orford, Lord Hallifax, and 
Lord Portland, by whofe advice the treaty was negociated. 

The fucceffion war, in our opinion, was not a war of 
the court, but of policy, and had for its object the fecurity of 
our trade, and the maintenance of the rank and power which 
the people of England enjoyed among the nations of Europe: 
it was fit that France, already fo formidable, fhould not acquire 
additional ftrength, either by becoming miftrefs of Spain, or 
by placing one of her princes at the head of the Spanifh 
monarchy. . In the former cafe, fhe would derive immenfe re- 
fources for carrying on her plan for eftablifhing an univerfal 
monarchy. In the other, fhe might be able not only to fhut 
out the people of England from all commercial advantages 
arifing from an intercourfe with Spain, but to fecure them to 
herfelf, and thus to procure a lefs exhauftible fource of wealth 
and power than the mines of Potofi and Peru. 

Soon after the elevation of the houfe of Hanover to the 
throne of England, George the Firft, fays Mr. Gerrald, 
‘ purchafed the two German duchies of Bremen and Verden. 
This purchafe produced a Spanifh war, expofed the country to 
all the horrors of an invafion from the brutal ferocity of 
Charles XII, and the reftlefs machinations of Alberoni; and, 
even when the black cloud was difpelled, loaded the nation 
with the expences of fending a fquadron, for fix years, into 


the Baltic, In plain Englifh, the king thought proper to pure 
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chafe a German eftate with a bad title, and the people of Enge 
Jand were compelled to pay for it.2. Who can read this quota= 
tion without fmiling at the man who tells us that, by the 
pa of an eftate in Germany, George I. brought on Eng- 
and a declaration of war from Spain? Undoubtedly he muft 
have entertained a defpicable opinion of the underftanding of 
his readers, when he ventured to affert that which was not only 
fo remote from the truth, but even from probability.x—The 
true caufe of that war, he ought to have known, and he might 
have known it if he had thought proper to read the faithful 
record of ‘/hiflory, was to be found in what he juftly calls © the 
reftlefs machinations of Alberoni;’ in’ the underftanding be- 
tween him, Charles XII, and the Czar Peter; and in their 
agreement to reftore the pretender to the throne which had 
been abdicated by his father. ‘This agreement was fully 
proved by the feizure of Count Gyllemberg, the Swedifh envoy 
to the court of London, and of his papers, in the month of 
January 1716. It is well known that Charles was to have 
married Louifa-Maria-Therefa, fifter to the pretender, and tq 
have invaded England for the purpofe of placing his brother- 
in-law on the throne; to prevent which, a Britifh fquadron 
was fent to the Baltic. At this time, the "Spanith war had not 
broken out; though Bremen and Verden, the purchafe of 
which Mr. Gerrald affigns as the caufe. of it, had been for a 
¢onfiderable time in the hands of GeorgeI. The world muf 
ceem this prince a prodigious faveurite with the other powers 
of Europe, when, for the mere purpofe of making good his 
purchafe of an eftate with a bad title, the Emperor, Irance, 
and the States General, united in the famous quadruple alliance 
againft Spain.——The fact was, that the idea of this title did 
not enter into their minds; that Albcroni wanted to drive the 
Duke of Orleans from the regency of ['rance, and to procure it 
for his mafter Philip V. uncle to the young Louis XV. and 
wifhed to reunite Sicily, Naples, Sardinia, &c. to the crown of 
Spain, from which they had been wrefted,—and ceded, the one 

to the Duke of Savoy, the other two to the Emperor. 
© The Spanith war of 1739,” fays Mr. Gerrald, ¢ was the 
next fcene of blood in which we were. involved, "The object 
of this war was to procure a free navigation for Englifh fubjects 
in the American feas.?. Here Mr. & pays a compliment to 
the court without intending it; for it appears, from what he 
himfelf admits, that the object . of the war was the extenfion of 
commerce and navigation, and, confequently, the general ad- 
vantage of the peop/z; but, in "faa, it was a war of the peop/z, 
forced by the people on the minifter, and undertaken againft the 
fenfe of the court, in compliance with the wifhes of the nation, 
exprefled 
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exprefied in addrefles from every quarter of the kingdom. We 
are not faying who was right, the court or the people; we 
mean only to fhew that this was not a war of the court; it is 
one thing to fay that a war is popular, and another to fay that it 
1S jus. 

< war in fupport of the Queen of Hungary is fet down in 
the lift of the wars of the court, though undertaken with the 
general approbation of the people; who, almoft to a man, 
efpoufed her intereft. The part taken by the /adies of England, 
who, before the parliament declared itfelf, raifed by fubfcription 
a fupply of 100,000], for her ufe, fhews pretty clearly what 
was at that time the fenfe of the country refpecting the policy of 
fupporting that princefs againft the French, who were endeas 
yvouring to erect on her ruin a paramount influence in Germany, 
which would have made the empire little more than an appendage 
to the power of France. The war which followed,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Gerrald, ‘ began in 1756. A difpute concerning a 
tract of land on the back parts of America was the {park which 
lighted up the flame of contention.” ‘The difpute, he fays, 
might have been eafily fettled by a jury of twelve men, We 
have pretty good grounds in hiftory for believing that this war 
was occafioned by the people of our own colonies ; who, fear- 
ing that the French would at length cover their back fettlements 
with an immenfe chain of forts, which would prevent them 
from extending their plantations, and would cut them off from all 
trade with the Indians for furs, &c. were clamorous for war, 
and at length fatally fucceeded in bringing on a rupture between 
Great Britain and France. To call this a war of the court isa 
downright perverfion of terms. 

Of the war which terminated in the feparation of the Britith 
colonies from this country, we mean not to {peak in equivocal 
terms; it was undertaken in violation of juftice and chartered 
rights, and was defended on principles fubverfive of the Englith 
contftitution: but, at the fame time, we are forry that truth forces 
us to fay that, if it were a favourite war with the court, it was 
no lefs a favourite with the people at its commencement: even 
thofe who oppofed it moft vigoroufly admitted that it was a 
popxfar war, until the want of fuccefs gave a turn to the 
public opinion, and made the nation tired of it. In truth, the 
pamgen: who views difpaffionately events as they pafs under 

is eye, will readily acknowlege that the people fometimes run 
mad as well as their rulers, and that both are fubject, though 
pot in an equal degree, to the effects of human infirmity. 

We have gone into this detail for the purpofe of countera@t- 
ing the fallacious though plaufible arguments of a writer, who, 
vowing hoftility to the prefent copititution, -tells the people 
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that the only way, by which they can work out theit political 
falvation, is by calling aconvention; which muft neceflarily over- 
turn the exifting government of the country, and deftroy what 
has been for ages the happinefs of this kingdom and the won- 
der and envy of foreigners. ' | 

Writers, who with to feduce the multitude, fpeak only to the 
paffions, and fupply the lack of argument with declamatien, 
‘The horrors of war, and the long train of dreadful calamities 
that attend it, we deplore moft fincerely: but we could not 
think that we dealed fairly by the people, if we were to dwell 
on the maflacres ordered by princes, or by the generals of 
princes, whether in Scotland in the year 1745, or in America 
during the Jate war, and were at the fame time to draw a veil 
over the maflacres of La Vend:e, Lyons, and Toulon. Mr.Ger- 
rald is uncommonly pathetic in deicribing bloody fcenes, when 
the blood is fhed by the inftruments of royalty : but he is filent 
when it is fhed by republicans. We, who prefer ¢ruth toevery 
other confideration, and who think that inhumanity is inhu- 
manity, whether appearing in the acts of nobles or of plebeians, 
deteft maflacres in every point of view; .and we would wifh 
that there were not to be found writers who would court and 
flatter the people or the crown, by endeavouring either to leffen 
or to aggravate the guilt and barbarity of an inhuman act, 
merely on account of prejudice or partiality toward the party 
fuffering, or the party ingficting, punifhment. 

Mr. Gerrald comes at laft tothe French revolution, and to 
the war in which the allies are now engaged againft France. 
In what he fays on thofe points, we have the lefs occafion to 
follow him, becaufe his pamphlet contains nothing new on the 
fubje& ; but we cannot overlook one principle which he lays 
down in {peaking of the origin of the prefent war ; becaufe, in 
our opinion, it is of the moit dangerous nature, {ftriking at the 
very soot of all confidence in public faith and public engage- 
ments. 

« If opening the Scheldt, (fays he, page 44,) at the exprefs requett 
of the inhabitants of the Low Countries, through whofe territories it 
flows, as the Thames does through yours; if that meafure, I fay, be 
conftrued asa breach of treaty ; it fhould alfo be recollected, that treaties 
extorted by force and a baneful {pirit of monopoly are deficient in that 
principle, which a/oze can make them facred or binding; and that 
when the fame meafure was adopted by the Emperor in the year 1785, 
England did not manifeit the ilighteft intention to prevent its taking 
place.’ 

This principle we do not fcruple to reprobate: if entertained 
by nations, it would render it impoffible that there fhould ever 
be any friendly intercourfe between them, becau!e it would de- 
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troy the very grounds of confidence. In ordinary bargains, it 


‘5 allowed that, to make them binding, a valuable confideration 


in money or otherwife muft be given for every article inter= 


changed: but, in war, when one fide has a decided fuperiority, 


the victor will certainly exact conceffions as the price of peace, 
and infift on thofe conceftions to which the conquered party would 
never confent, if not compelled to yield by force. Muft fuch 
conceffions, then, be confidered as void? do they ceafe to be 
binding becaufe they were extorted by force? On this principle, 
the French may lay claim to Canada, and Mr. Gerrald is bound 
to adjudge it to them as aright. On this principle, England 
may ftill.aflert her fovereignty over the Britifh colonies of North 
America; and Mr. Gerrald, if he be confiftent, muft admit 
her claim: for, when France ceded Canada to us, and when 
Great Britain acknowleged the independence of thofe colonies, 
each kingdom ated at the time under the influence of force, 
which dictated the two treaties of Paris of 1763 and 1783; 
and if thefe treati¢s be deficient in that principle which alone 
can make them facred or binding, (viz. the free and unbiafled 
will of the parties ftanding on equal ground,) then the Britifh 
government in Canada is a grofs ufurpation, founded on a treaty 
in its nature not binding; and the republican government of 
the United States is a permanent infurreétion and rebellion 
againit Great Britain, not fanctioned but aggravated by a treat 
impofed on this country by force, and confequently null and of 
no effe&. Other men, who wifhed to get rid of treaties, 
without a violation of public faith, would look for arguments 
G pofteriori: but Mr. Gerrald, who lays claim to the charaéter 
ot a moral philofopher, cuts the bufinefs fhort by inferring the 
invalidity of treaties @ priori. 

If the court of England did not oppofe the opening of the 
Scheldt in 1785, it was becaufe we did not think it neceflary 
to go to war for the purpofe of doing what France appeared re- 
folved to do without any recourfe to England. | 

Mr. Gerrald, in aflerting the neceflity of a parliamentary re- 
form, reprobates the interference of peers and minifters in the 
ele€tion of members of the Houfe of Commons. In almoft 
every word that he fays on this head, we agree cordially with 
him ; and we with, as heartily as he does, to fee the complete 
removal of this abufe. © We unite with him alfo when he fays 
that the people have a right to meet and deliberate on public 
affairs: but we differ in this, that we would have them (except 
in extraordinary cafes, fuch as the two in which conventions 
did actually fit in this country, ) aflemble for the purpofe of lay 
ing their complaints before the Jegiflature; whereas Mr. Ger- 
rald would have them to take the exercife of the fovereignty 
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into their own hands, and not merely lord it over, but abfolutely 
extinguifh, the parliament. 

For Mr. Gerrald’s plan of his convention, we muft refer to 
his pamphlet: the curious reader will turn to p. 111114. 

That we have taken fo much notice of this work is in itfelf a 
proof that we confider it as of great importance; its general 
purity and energy of diction, and its forcible appeal to the paf- 
ions, prove Mr. Gerrald to be a powerful mafter of eloquence, 
This fingle prodution is of itfelf fufficient to give celebrity to 
his name as an author. Would that we could fay it was his 
only literary offspring ; we then might have thought as highly 
of his fincerity in the caufe of liberty, as of his fhining abilities: 
but what are we to think of a man who is by turns the champiox 
of liberty and the advocate for flavery? who one day calls on 
the people of England not to be guilty of the facrilege of ob- 
ftrudting the advancement of freedom in France; and, on an- 
other, exhorts them as ftrongly to fteel their hearts againft the 
appeals of thofe whe with to abolifh flavery in the Weft Indies, 
Mr. Gerrald has written on both fides of the queftion.—This 
pamphlet fhews what he can fay for liberty.—T he produGions 
of his talents, when they were lent to the fupporters of flavery 
in the Weft Indies, prove,that he does not think flavery, and its 
perpetuation from father to fon, indefenfible. We would with 
to know on which of the two occafions he fpeaks his genuine 
fentiments ; for we cannot fuppofe that he exprefles them on 
both; becaufe we cannot think that he confiders flavery and |i- 
berty as having geographical fituations affigned to them, and that 
while one fhould glow within the torrid, the other fhould fhiver 
within the frigid, zone. 

Many paflages are contained in this pamphlet which we 
with to extract, but for which we cannot find room; there is 
one in particular, refpecting the adminiffration of juftice in this 
country, which we warmly recommend to the ferious attention 
of the truly patriotic reader: fee p. 79—8o0. Sh- 
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Art. 19. ‘avo Afize Sermons. By R. Valpy, D.D. F. A.S. Pub- 
lifhed at the Requeft of the High Sheritf and Grand Jury of the 
County of Berks. With Notes Hiftorical and Political, and an 
Appendix. 8vo. pp. 151. 3s. Richardfons. 

THESE aflize-fermons bear ftrong marks of brilliant talents and 

~~ found erudition, The fubject of the firft difcourfe is the progrefs 

of morality, religion, and laws, in the different periods of the world. 
The 
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The depravity and ferocity of antient manners are fhewn from an 
appeal to facts, which is well fupported by authorities; and a 
firiking concraft with the pure and benevolent {pirit of chrittianity is 
exhibited. ‘(he actual effects of the religion of Chrift on the ftate of 
manners at the time of its firft promulgation are defcribed; the fub. 
fequent diforders and enormities, which difgraced the chriftian church, 
are fiewn to have been owing to the neglect or abufe of chriftianity ; 
and the peculiar advantages, both civil and religious, at prefent en- 
joyed ia this conntry, are adduced as a proof that, under the mild 
influence of the gofpel, we are ‘‘ going on towards perfection.’® 
The author ftrougly exprefies his difapprobation of all compulfory 
methods of reftraining or promulgating opinions ; and laudably con- 
tends that the Church of England builds her pre/ent tenets on the ever- 
lafting rock of gofpel charity. He applauds our prefent govern- 
ment for the juftice which has lateiy been done to the principles and 
condu& of the Roman Catholics in Ireland; and, with a degree of 
confiftency and liberality which, at all times, is entitled to praife, he 
adds the following remarks refpecting the diffenters : 

« The conduct of the diffenters, in the late critical conjunétures, 
proves that they are awakened to a fenfe of the blefings of the Bri- 
tifh Conftitution, that they have as much ceafed to be what they were 
in the time of Charles I. as the catholics have abjured the tenets, which 
they were encouraged to enforce during the reignof James II. Hence 
we may entertain the pleafing hope, that the time is not far diftant, 
when it will be found no lefs confiftent with individual fecurity, than 
with general policy, to free them from political reftraint; to remove 
from them the natural caufes of republican tendencies, by a commo- 
nication of advantages refulting from conititutional monarchy; and 
to induce them to melt their heterogeneous principles into one com- 
mon mafs of exertion to maintain public order, to fecure internal 
peace, and to increafe national profperity.’ 

O fi fic omnia dixifet !—It is with concern that we find, in a pam- 
phlet which contains fo much good fenfe, and fo many liberal reflece 
tions, an echo of the vulgar cry againit philofophical plans of re- 
formation.—Not contented with pafling a deferved encomium on the 
Britifh government, and with maintaining, as he does on very ra- 
tional grounds, in his fecond fermon, the duty of fubmiffion to ma- 
giftrates as difpenfers of the laws; .Dr. Valpy difcourages political 
innovations, on the plea that, ¢ as long as human nature is liable to 
err, reformation will be Jaber actus in orbem,’ and apologizes for one 
of the groffeft abufes of government, by maintaining the neceffity of 
adhering to that fyftem of corrupt influence which ftrengthens the 
exifting adminiftration by fine-cure places and penfions.—How, we 
afk, is all this confiftent with the doétrine of the firf difcourfe, «* let 
us goon to perfection’’? 

The learned author has enriched thefe fermons by a confiderable 
number of pertinent nctes and illuftrations; and has added to them 
an Appendix, confilting of three parts. In No. I. he confiders * the 
caufes which will prevent the-eftablifhment of a Republic in France ;” 
determining in the negative, from hiftorical Examples. In No: I. 
he reafens ‘ On Syftems of Reform,’ and concludes, with all the 
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other opponents of the queftion, that ths is an improper time. In 
No, III. he difcuffes the late alarming effects of party {pirit in this 
country ; candidly ftating, and jufily lamenting, * effects fo deftruc- 
tive of public confidence and private fecurity.’ BE. 


Art. 20. Sermons on various Subjeés, intended to promote Chrif. 
tian Knowledge and Human Happinefs. By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL. D. Minifter of St. Edmund’s, Dudley. 8vo. pp. 

oz. 6s. Boards. Rivingtons. 

Thefe difcourfes are modeftly prefented to the public rather as the 
fpontaneous overflowings of the heart, than as the laboured produc- 
tions of the head ; and itis chiefly in this view that they are entitled 
to attention. The author, with whofe foctical abilities the public are 
already acquainted,—as a preacher, rather afpires at the praife of 
forcibly imprefling important fentiments on the mind of the hearer, 
than at that of amufing him with abftract fpeculation. He poffeffes 
a talent for defcription, and a familiar and pathetic caft of language, 
very well fuited to that kind of preaching which is, in his judgment, 
moft ufeful. 

Moft of the praétical difcourfes in this volume have a pathetic 
turn. On theological topics, Dr. B. maintains the orthodox fyftem ; 
and he is particularly zealous in his defence of the divinity of Chrift; 
a fubjeé& to which he appropriates fourfermons. In politics, he is an 
enemy to innovations; and he protefts againft modern theories which 
‘are, in his apprehenfion, of adangerous and deftructive tendency. E 


Art. 21. A Defence of the Methodifts, in Five Letters. Addreffled 
to the Rev. Dr. ‘Tatham; containing fundry Remarks on a late 
Difcourfe preached by that Gentleman at four of the Churches in 
Oxford, and entitled ** A Sermon fuitable to the Times.’’* By 
Jofeph Benfon. i1zmo. pp.68. 1s. Whitfield. 1793. 

The general charge here brought againft Dr. Tatham is that, in 
the abovementioned fermon, he made 2 rude and unjuft attack on the 
general body of the methodifts, which gave occafion to ‘a lawlefs 
rabble, compofed of gown{men, and others of the bafer fort, who af- 
fembling at the methodit meeting-houfe, obliged the preacher to 
leave the pulpit, overthrew the feats in the chapel, and beat and other- 
wife ill-treated many of the people.? Such outrages committed 
againit peaceable men, who, to fay the leaft, difcover no defigns hof- 
tile to the peace of the flate, and whofe public religious offices, whe- 
ther deferving the character of fanatical or not, whether conduéted 
‘by men of education or by illiterate itinerants, have in faét contri- 
buted very effentially toward the reformation of the lower claffes of 
fociety, cannot be too feverely cenfured ;—and if it were certain that 
Dr. Tatham’s fermon was the indireét means of fuch mifchief, (for 
that it wasthe defigned inftrament we can never fuppofe,) we could 
only regret that fuch talents as thofe of Dr.’ Tatham fhould be fo un- 
fortunately mifapplied. 

Mr. Benfon, by way of recrimination for the charge of ignorance 
brought againit the methodift teachers, in his turn accufes the heads 
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* Sce Rev. N.S. vol. x.. p. 238. 
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of the Univerfity of great negleé in providing proper inftruction for 


young ftudents in divinity ; he complains that he himfelf, when he 
was at college, was obliged to be, forthe moft part, felf-taught; not 
being able to obtain any inftruction from his tutor, farther than Cor. 
nelius Nepos and the Greek Teftament, nor having any opportunity 
to attend public leétures on divinity, except a few read by the Regius 
Profeffor of Chrifl Church. If there be any general ground for 
complaint of this kind, fas ef et ab hofte doceri, Asto Mr. B.’s other 
accufations; that the candidates for holy orders are not inftru€ted 
that the firft qualifications of their profeflion are fupernatural illumi- 
nations, anda birth from above ; and that, though they take degrees 
in the {chools and in the univerfities, they take no degrees in the 
{chool of Chrift, not even the firft, of repentance from dead works, 
much lefs the fecond, faith toward God; as we do not well compre- 


hend the meaning, we cannot judge of the force, of the complaint. fy , 


Art.22. 4 Vifion from the Lord God Almighty, the great and mighty 
God of: the whole Earth, a Vifion that muit bring about that great 
and glorious Day of Peace, when Nation fhall no more lift up 
Sword againft Nation, or learn War any more. 8vo, PPp- 320 
6d. Ridgway. 1792. 

When interefling events take place in the political world, weak 
heads are difturbed by reflecting on them; the agitation of mind ge- 
nerates myflical reveries, and there is no anfwering for the effeéts, 
If this poor vifionary, who figns himfelf Henry Hardy, has any 


friends, there feems to be abundant occasion for their kind offices. WN, 


Art. 23. The Evidences of a Plenary Infpiration. A Letter to Mr. 
Thomas Porter, in Reply to his Defence of Unitarianifm*, by 
Robert Hawker, D. D. &c. 8vo. ts.6d. Law, &c. 

A reply generally fignifies continuation of a controverfy ; in this 
inftance, however, we find an exception to the general rule. Dr. H— 
like military combatants, poffibly finding himielf unequal to his ad- 
verfary on the old ground, attempts a diverfion by propofing a new 
fubject of difcuffion: but, indoing this, he has afforded us no oppor- 
tunity of complimenting him: for nearly the whole of what relates 
to the fubje& of this pamphlet, as exprefled in the title, is avowedly 
extra¢ted from the writings of Dr. Doddridge.-~Dr, H.*s opinion of 
‘infpiration is fo confufed, and fo open to objections, that we fear he 
has not confidered the fubject with due attention. He contends for 
more than fcripture critics ever thought of defiring ; and, as if the 
tranfcribers, 2s well as the original authors, ef the books of the New 
Teiament were infpired, he refuses to allow that there are alfy im- 
portant differences difcovcrable in the various copies of them; when, 
ftrange as it muit feem to the reader, the note fubjoined points to a 
‘paflage of gréat moment in the Trinitarian controverfy (1 John Vv.) 
which is to be found in ‘ome ceptes, and is omitted in others. 

Dr. H.’s account of the demoniacs of the N. T.—like his account of 
Infpiration, rather increafes than removes difficulties —For our Re- 
view of Dr. H.’s voiame of Sermons, fee Rev. for O&cber 1792; 
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Art. 24. 4 Letter to Dr. Hawker, on his pretended Reply to Mr, 
Porter’s Defence of Unitarianifm, by the Author of that Defence, 
8vo, 18. Johnfon. 1793. : 
Mr. Porter attacks Dr. Hawker on the new ground which he has 

chofen, without abandoning the.old. To Dr. Doddridge’s account of 

infpiration, he oppofesyfome extracts more luminous and more dire@tly 
to the point, from Grotius and Tillotfon ; and he then refumes the fub- 
jeét of his former pamphlet; properly repelling thofe unfair infinu- 
ations which Dr.H. has done him the honour of employing initead 





of arguments. Moo y 


POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 25. The Cafe Ha the War confidered, in a Letter to Henry Dun 
combe, Efq. Member of Parliament for the County of York. &vo, 
pp-24- 48. Debrett. 1794. 

If the anonymous writer of this letter flattered himfelf that he 
fhould conciliate the good will of any one defcription of politicians 
in this kingdom, he moft probably will find himfelf miftaken. Thofe 
who think that the war was unneceffary, and unprovoked, will not 
coalefce with a politician who is ‘ ready io allow that the affiftance we 
fent to Holland, in the moment of hér danger, was not only a wife 
ftep, but a meafure of neceflity :’? while chofe, who are of opinion 
that the exifting circumftances call for a vigorous profecution of hofti- 
lities, cannot agree with the writer who would not confent to follow 
up the fucceffes of the Allies, by purfuing the fugitive French into 
their own territory, when they were driven out of the Netherlands.— 
If we underftand him right, he would have advifed ntinifters to halt 
our army on the borders of the French territory, but not to recall it. 
Now of all the fyitems which have been fuggefted fince the rupture 
_with France, this appears to us to be the leait fit for England to adopt, 
becaufe it would entail on the country, for an zndefinite time, that {pecies 
of war which ought moft to be avoided,—a defenfive war: a war ate 
tended with an expence that exhaufts the public ftrength, without 
cheering the nation with the atchievements of brilliant exploits, which 
excite ardour, and give the idea of glory, at leaft, to the people, in 
return for their money. If our troops were recalled when the French 
were driven home, what would have prevented the enemy from re- 
newing the attack on Flanders and Holland? Indeed we find that, 
even with the afliftance of 30,000 men in the pay of Great Britain, 
the allies are fcarcely able to cover the Netherlands. What then 
would be the cafe if this force were withdrawn? The conqueft of 
Holland, which this writer thinks we ought to exert all our ftrength 
to prevent, would moft probably be the confequence. If, then, ie 
would be proper to retain our troops on the borders of France, would 
he keep them, and for what length of time, lying on their arms, 
doing nothing ; or, which is much worfe than nothing, exhautting the 
sefources of England? 

The writer, by wifhing to concede fomething to every party, en- 
tangles himfelf in labyrinths of inconfiftencies. Had he condemned 
the war from the beginning, or approved the general principle of ity 
without minding what were the opinions of the great leaders of pare 
ties in and out of parliament, he wou!d have freed himfelf from thof¢ 
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embarraffments: but, by endeavouring to pleafe all fides, we will 
venture to fay that he has pleafed none. At the fame time, we are 
ready to allow that the compofition is not without merit; the ftyle is 
eafy and befpeaks the gentleman; and the fentiments are thofe of 
candor and moderation. Sh. 
Art. 26. War with France the only Security of Britain at the prefent 

momentous Crifis: fet forth in an earneft Addrefs to his fellow Sub- 

jects. By an old Englifhman. 8vo. pp. 39. 1s. Nicol. 1794. 

The perufal of this little addrefs has afforded us fame pleafure. 
The author, unlike to Mr. Playfair, (fee Art. 27.) is not for eternal war; 
he thinks war neceflary ar this criffs; he knows it to be an evil, and 
engages in it not from hatred and refentment, but from a conviction 
in his own mind, which muft be a law to him, that, by avoiding this 
evil, he fhould be fure of bringing on himfelf a greater His objeét, 
in framing this addrefs, is to unite the people in defence of their 
country, and to fpirit them up to a manly refittance in cafe of a 
French invafion. ‘The inducements to union he draws from the con- 
duét of the Convention, one part of whofe ways and means of carry- 
ing on the war is the confifcation of private property, acquired by the 
condemnation of individuals. He treats thefe topics in an able man- 
ner; and, though he fometimes endeavours to intereft the paffions of 
his readers, he more frequently appeals to their underftanding, evinc- 
ing that he poffeffes the happy talent of blending a clearnefs of ex- 
preflion, fuited to the comprehenfion of the lower orders of fociety, 
with the language of the fcholar. 

It is our fincere wifh that his labour may not be loft, nor his objeét de- 
feated ; for whatever may be our opinion on the quettion whether the 
war might or might not have been avoided, there furely can be but 
one line of conduct for Englifhmen to purfue when their country is 
invaded: THEY MUST DEFEND IT, On fuch an occafion, there can 
be but one mind through the whole nation. Let the invaders be who 
they may, flaves or freemen, civilized or barbarians, humane or 
cruel, they muft be oppofed, they muft be repelled. We with to fee 
Frenchmen free; we with to fee all mankind free: but we ardently 
hope that the day may never come when any but Englifhmen fhall 
own the foil, or give the law to the people, of England. We want 
not to monopolize /:derty: but, as Englifhmen, we truft that the pre- 
fent inhabitants will monopolize the poffeffion of the land of this 


country, and entail it on their lateft potterity. 


Art. 27. Peace with the Facobins impofible. By William Playfair. 
8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1794. 

What a ftrange little animal is man! his body fills but a {mall 
{pace; his life is but as a moment; and yet his enmity or his refent- 
ment is to be unbounded, bidding defiance to all limits of time and 
place. If the unqualified propofition of Mr. Playfair be well founded, 
that © peace with the Jacobins is impoflible’, then muft our war with 
them laft not only during our own lives, but be handed down to 
our children as an inheritance; unlefs we fhould have previoufly fuc- 
ceeded in exterminating the whole race of thefe enemies, No man 
can execrate more ftrongly than we do the crimes and exceffes of the 
Jacobins : but ftill we would not be fo abfurd as td wage eternal war 
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with them, We might fay, we will try the fuccefs of a campaign er 
two, and be determined by the event whether it would be more ad- 
vifable for us then to go on, or to propofe a termination of hoflili- 
tics :—-but we could never think of faying, without any qualification 
whatever of the expreffion, that ¢ peace with the Jacobins is impof- 
fible’. It might not be expedient at one time; it might become 
neccfary at another ; and therefore we would never bar the door againft 
it. Every civilized country detefts the principles and fyftem of the 
ftates of Barbary, which live by piracy ; yet every civilized nation 
in Europe not only treats with them, but is glad even to purchafe, if 
not their friendfhip, at leait their forbearance from plunder. No 
man of {fenfe ought to lay down a propofition amounting in effeét to 
this —that at no time, under no circumitances, fhould peace be made 
with the Jacobins; and we rejoice that fuch a dottrine has not been 
broached by any man either in parliament or in the cabinet, however 
forward he might be, at prefent, to go on with the war. 

A pafiage in page 10 of this pamphlet would lead us to fear, if 
there were not {trong proof to the contrary, that Mr. Playfair had 
himfelf a little dath of the Jacobin in his compofition ; that is to fay, 
that he was a little tainted with their humanity. * Our allies (fays he) 
were attacked abroad, and the bafis of our government at home; to 
thofe who difpute this laft, Ican but anfwer, that none are fo deaf 
as thofe that will nothear; and it is only a matter of regret, that thofe 
who undermine our government cannot be treated a Ja Frangoife, 
fince it is the French fyftem that they have taken for their model.’ 

A powerful ftream of the milk of human kindnefs flows through 
this fentiment of regret that the guillotine cannot be fet to work, in 
this country, on thofe who do—what? Betray their country? No, 
for they are already liable to the penalties of treafon, and to a death 
infinitely more painful than that which is produced by the guillotine. 
Who adhere to the king’s enemies? No, for they are in the fame 

redicament. Who by overt acts attempt to overturn our govern- 
ment? No, for that alfo is treafon. 4c heads then are thofe which the 
national razor fhould fhave in England, if the pious with of Mr. Play- 
fair could have effect? The heads of thofe who undermine our govern- 
ment :—an expreflion not known to our law, and of courfe not to be 
found in the index of the criminal code. We may prefume, then, 
that the perfons here meant are thofe who believe that peace might be 
made with the Jacobins; who approved the French revolution; and 
who think that fome fentences, which have lately been pronounced, 
do noterr on the fide of mildnefs and humanity. Would it remove 
the caufe of Mr. Playfair’s regret, if, for the punifhment of /uch per- 
fons, we were to have in every town a permanent guillotine, and an 
ambi latory one for lowering heads in every village? No, we are fure 
that Ais humanity would revolt at the idea which could be agreeable 
only to a ‘Facobin. 

We mean to take up but little more of the time of our readers 
with remarks on this production, which refembles moft of the loyal 
pamphlets of the day, as much as one regimental coat does another 
belonging to the fame corps: but we cannot overlook one part of it, 
which is certainly original, and meets with our mof cordial appro- 

bation. 
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bation. Mr.P. calls on the rich to contribute largely to the fupport of 
a war which has for one of its main objects the preservation of pro- 

crzy. We will here quote his own words, and then take leave of 
him ; withing at the fame time that his call may be attended with the 
defired etieét, and that the rich will advance their money fo liberally, 
as that there may be little occafion for iaying on taxes which princi- 
pally affect the poor,— Zhus itis that Mr. P. treats this fubjectt : 

« As upon the event ef this diipute depends the happinefs of all Eu- 
rope, and the prefent order of thinys, and although the day-labourer, 
who is not a proprietor, would greatly loie by the change; yet it is 
certain, that the proprietor and the rich man has more to fear than the 
poor, becaufe he is at prefent better in his aflairs. It 3s then at this 
time that the rich fhould contribute largely to fupport a war io juit in 
itfelf, and upon which the exiflence of their fortunes depends. Pa- 
triotiim thould be f{purred on by private intereit, and the reprefenta- 
tives of the nation fhould diitribute the new burthens neceffary in fuch 
a manner, as to make riches and luxury contribute moit. 

‘ Proprietors of lands, nobles, merchants, and monied men of all 
defcriptions, confider, that though you have the fame right to enjdy 
your thoufands that the poor man hath to his {mall earnings, yet you 
play a deeper game—you profit molt by the prefent order, and fhould 

; 


pay the moit to preferve it,’ 
Art. 28. Peace and Reform againf? War and Corruption; in Anfwer to 

a Pamphlet written by Arthur Young, Efq. entitled «* The Ex- 

ample of France a Warning to Britain.”” Svo. pp.160. 2s. 6d. 

Ridgeway. 1794. ie 

It is faid of an once eminent Barrifter, not very famous for reading 
his briefs, and who was afterward raifed to the peerage, that, being 
engaged in a caufe in Weftminfter-hall, he had proceeded for fome 
time to enforce with very great eloquence and ability the cafe of A, 
when the attorney who had given him his bricf, pulling him by the 
fleeve, whifpered to him—** Sir, you will undo us! you are retained 
for Bagainft A, and you are pleading the caufe of the latter.”” The 
lawyer, with furprifing fang froid, went ona little longer in the fame 
ityle, and then addretied the Judge in the following manner: ** My 
Lord, | think I have thus anticipated all that ingenuity could oppofe 
to me in favour of A; [ fhall now pray your Lordfhip’s attention, 
while I prove that every argumant which I have anticipated is falla- 
cious, and that my client B is entitled to your Lordfhip’s judgment.”? 
The confiffent lawyer then ‘dexteroufly changed fides, and refuted all 
his former reafonings. 

Mr. Arthur Young is exhibited to the public by the writer of this 
pamphlet in a charaéter fimilar to that of the lawyer; he is oppofed 
to himfelf; and the refutation of the political tenets, which he fup- 
ported for twenty years, is extra€ted from his own work, his late ce- 
lebrated Palinodia, ‘‘ ‘The Example of France a Warning to Britain*®:’ 
Who pulled Mr. Young by the fleeve, and told him that he had mif- 
taken his fide ; whether it was Pax, who creates alarms and feares 
men out of their wits; or Plutus, who infpires them with a due fenfe 
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* See Review, New Series, vol. xi. p. 111, 
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of the value of property ; it is not for us to fay : but any perfon, who 
will beftow half an hour’s confideration on the performance now be- 
fore us, muft be convinced that the charge of inconitftency 1s irre- 
vocably faftened on this gentleman; who, as the experimental agri- 
culturift, is made to appear as different a perfon from the fecretary to 
the board of agriculture, as Mr. Burke in his Reflections on the 
French Revolution is from Mr. Burke in his doétrines refpeéting the 
American war, and in his bill for regulating the civil lift and curtailing 
the expences of the King’s houfehoid. 

When Mr. Y. undertook to defend the Conftitution, he ought to 
have been aware that his political recantation would draw on him a 
hoft of enemies, who would not fail to charge him with inconfiftency, 

Among thofe enemies, the author of the prefent pamphlet is the 
moft formidable that we have yet feen. It is impoflible for us, limited 
as we are in point of room, to go much at large into an account of a 
work which embraces many objects, and treats each fomewhat dif- 
fufely ; we muft therefore content ourfelves with a fhort analyfis of it. 

It fhews that Mr. Young is at variance with himfelf when he deems 
fix months a fufficient time for trying by the teft of experiment the French 
Conftitution, and allows that eighteen years are too fhort a period for 
experiment, when applied to the Conftitution of America :—when he 
condemns the French for dealing fo much in theory and fpeculation, 
and yet {peaks of America merely as a theorift and fpeculator, predit- 
ing what awill happen there, not pointing out what 4as happened :— 
when he afferts that ‘if the Houfe of Commons of England were 
fuch reprefentatives (as in France) they would be guided by the folly, 
madnefs, and paflions of the people ;’’ and, feven pages farther on, 
overturns this affertion by a counter declaration that ‘* Reprefenta- 
tion deftroys itfelf, and generates with infallible certainty an oli- 
garchy of mobbith ‘demagogues, till of all other voices, that /ea/ 

eard is the real will of the people :’? —When he infifts that ‘ a par- 
liament conftituted on perfonal reprefentation can a& no otherwife than 
by the immediate impulfe of the people,’’ and afterward contradicts 
this very pofition in the following paffage :—** A word, however, 
might be faid on the point of perional reprefentation, rendering the 
will of the people fupreme. The futility of the idea is demontftrated, 
in the affemblies /o chofen in France ; their firft merit, on Jacobin 
principles, is, that of {peaking the fovereign will of the people, by 
which expreffion, is always underftood the majority : but, fo truly 
abominable is this fyitem of Government, that there has not beena 
fingle inftance of great and marked importance, in which the minority, 
and commonly,: a very fall minority, has not, by means of terror, 
carried all before them.””—Thus, he at one time affirms that the 
will of the people ** would guide’’ perfonal reprefentatives, and yet, 
that among fuch reprefentatives, the will of the people would be 
“« leaft heard.”’=That perfonal reprefentatives «* can att xo otherwife, 
than by the immediate impulfe of the people,’’ and that every inftance, 
of great and marked importance, in France, has, by means of ter- 
ror, been carried by the will of a very /mall minority !—Thefe contra- 
dittions are fatal to all that Mr. Young has written, and are a juft il- 

luflration of the whole fairze/s of his book.’ 
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Some advocates poffefs the happy talent of injuring the caufe which 
they mean to fupport. ‘This is ftrongly exemplified in Mr. Young, 
who a¢tually furnithes the ftrongeft arguments in favour of that very 
reform of parliament which he labours fo ftrenuoufly to refift. ‘The 
following patagraph from the pamphlet before us will ferve to prove 
that this is not an uufounded affertion : 

«© But’? (fays he, p.g2) ‘* the Houfe of Commons are corrupted 
and bribed. And if the nature cf fuch an affembly demands to be 
corrupted in order to purfue the public good, who but a vifionary can 
with to remove corruption 7’? Muft not an affembly, conitituted for 
the public good, be of a mof deteffable nature, if it demands to be 
bribed in order to difcharge its duty? Again, ‘* Influence, or, as 
Reformers call it, Corruption, is the oil which makes the machine of 
Government go well.”? And p. 174, ‘* i‘xtravagant Courts, felfith 
Miniflers, and CORRUPP MAJORITIES, are fo intimately inter- 
woven with our practical freedom, that it would require better poli- 
tical anatomills, than our modern reformers, to fhew, on faét, that 
we did not owe our liberty to the identical evils which they want 
to expunge.’’ Could the whole National Convention more grofsly 
libel the King, the Minifters, and the Parliament, of this country? 
Surely, Mr. Young muft have known, that he was writing the moft 
bitter and dangerous fatire on our Government, when he faid, that 
extravagant Courts, felfith Minifters, and Corrupt Majorities, were 
intimately interwoven with our Freedom; and yet affert, that this is 
«« that glorious Conftitution which is the inheritance and pride of Bri- 
tons!’? I appeal to every candid man whether the friends to the Li- 
berty of the Prefs, or Mr. Young, feem moft difpofed ** to pubiifb 
the Corruptions of the Conftitution, in other words, to write it down. 
(Vide p. 163.)” 

The prefent author confiders the queftion of Reform under four dif- 
tinct points. —1 ft, The neoedlity of reforming the Houfe of Commons. 
2dly, How far a reform can be made in conformity with the {pirit, 
principles, and practice of the Conftitution. 3dly, The time for mak- 
wg areform. gthly, What the nature of the reform ‘fhould be. 

The neceflity of a reform he proves by Mr. Y.’s very admiffion of 
the exiftence of corruption; by the declaration made by Mr. Pitt, 
wuen Mr. Pitt was a reformer, that ** it was notorious that the Na- 
bob of Arcot had fifteen members in the (¢4ex) Houfe of Commons, 
and that they did not act upon an identity of intereft with the people;’’ 
by the confequence to be deduced from this faét, that ¢ any other 
prince might fend in his members, and, by expending a million of 
money, take the money out of Englifhmen’s pockets, and force them 
to fight his battles.?- The channel through which a prince might do 
this lie fhews to be the rotten and venal boroughs. 

Some have defended the propriety of preferving fuch boronghs, by 
faying that a certain degree of influeng= over the Houfe of Commons 
Was neceffary tothe crown: but the fpirit of the Conflitution difavows 
fuch influence. If it were intended that the crown fhould influence 
that houfe, why was it not left to the King to nominate the members? 
Jtis evident that the Conftitution meaned that the will of the people 


alége thould influence it, as it was to the people alone that it gaye the 
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right of electing the members. Nay, though it vefted in the Kin 
the prerogative of calling tubjeCts to feats in the Houfe of Lords, it 
took care, left they fhould be under influence if they were to fit there 
only during pleature, that the grant of the pecrage fhould be irrevocable 
except by act of parliament. Who, then, can deny that the letter 
and ipirit of the Conttitution are againft an influence of the crown 
over the parliament? 

Under the fecond head of inquiry, he fhews that fuch is the genius 
of our Conititution, that it adapts itfelf to circumftances and exigencies, 
and admits of reform without the {mallet violence to its fpirit or ef- 
fence. It appears that formerly none but /:der7 homines, or ireemen, 
had a right to vote at elections ; and that none were truly denominated 
freemen, but land owners who held iz capite. In fubfequent times, 
circumilances required an extenfion of this franchife, and it was acs 
cordingly extended to freeholders who held not in capite, and to men 
of confideration in the fate, without any violence or injury to the Con- 
dtitution. 

‘On the fubjeét of the rime for making a reform, the author, bor- 
rowing expreflions from the {peeches of Mr. Francis on the 7th of 
May, of Mr. Grey on the 6th, andof Mr. Erfkine on the 7th, thus re- 

marks, with Mr. Grey: 

_« This, indeed, is a never failing argument, equally in times of 
profperity and adveriity; in times of war and peace. If our fituation 
happens to be profperous, it is then afked, whether we cin be more 
than happy, or more than free? In the feafon of adverfity, on the 
other hand, all reform or inncvation is deprecated, from the pre- 
tended rifk of increaiing the evil and preffure of our fituation. From 
all this, it would appear, that the time for reform never yet has come, 
and never can come. 

With refpect to the 4th head, what the nature of the reform fhould 
be, the author fuggeits not any plan of his own, nor rejects any one 
that has yet been recommended, but expres his concurrence in 
opinion with Mr. Grey, that to con:itute the Houfe of Commons by 
univerial {uffrage, or by any other mode which would make it more 
independent than it is at prefent, would bea falutary improvement. 

. He remarks that the plan of univerfal fuffrage, which feems fo vio- 
lently to alarm Mr.Young, has not been propofed even by the moft 
violent leader of the moft violent fociety in Britain; fuch he prefumes 
Mr. Y. confiders Mr. Horne Tooke and the Conftitutional Society. 
—To follow the author farther on this fubject, we fhould exceed our 
prefcribed limits. 

_What we have faid of this performance will probably incline our 
readers to perufe a work, which, if they be not wedded to prejudice, 
will afford them very rational entertainment: they will find the 
author clear in his pofitions, ftrong in his arguments, found in his 
principles, juft in his conclufions, and, on the whole, moderate in 
the meafures which he would recommend.— Though Mr. Y. is ho- 
noured with the greatett fhare of his attention, Mr. Keeves, the Bifhop 
of Gloucefter, the Rev. J. Gardener of Taunton, the Rev. Mr. 
Bromley of Fitzroy Chapel, aud Judge Afhhurft, are not over- 
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Art. The Merits of Mr, Pitt and Mr. Haflings, as Miniffers in 
Wa ar eal in Peace, impartially fiated. €@vo. pp. 8o. 2s. Debrett. 
1794- 

As the contents of this notable pamphlet have previoufly appeared, 
as Effays, inthe news-paper called Zhe World, we fhall confine our 
remarks on them toa narrow compafs. We think that nothing can 
be more improper than appeals to the public on the fubject of a fuit 

which is actually depending in a court of law. ‘The Judges ought to 
have nothing be fore them to direét their judgment, except the evidence 

riven in the courfe of the trial, and the remarks of the advocates on 

both fides. itis an infult to juftice to attempt to bias the mind of the 
court by extrajudicial publications. In the cafe before us, the able 
writer is evidently a partizan of Mr. Hattings, whom he juftifies by 
what may be called argumentum ad homines: he labours to fhew that 
thofe who approve of the condué of Mr. Pitt are bound, by. the 
principle of confiitency, to acquit Mr. Haftings ; and that thofe, who 
agree with Mr. Dundas in the flatcering account which he gives of the 
finances of the Balt India Company, are bound not merely to acquit 
but to give honour to Mr. Hattings, for having found out the re- 
fources which make the revenue ot Bengal fo productive at this mo- 
ment. He goes farther; he fhews that part of this revenue arifes 
from the expulfion of Cheyt Syng from Benares, and from the terms 
impofed by Mr. Haftings on the fucceflors of that native chicf, of 
which England now avails herfelf, though fhe is aétually profecuting 
Mr. Haitings for itripping Cheyt Sing of his Zemindary, and for 
exacting a greater tribute from the country of Benares than it could 
afford to pay without ruin to the inhabitants. ‘The writer lays great 
ftrefs on this circumftance, that tre very perfons who accufe Mr, 
Flaltings on this head have not thought proper to lefien that tribute, 
but have on the contrary reckoned on the continuance of it as part 
of the permanent income of Bengal. We admit that thofe who a@& 
in this manner cannot, with a good grace, appear as accufers ; they 
ought firit to remit the excefs of tribute, and then profecute the man 
who wantonly impofed it. We can difcover no conhitency in thofe 
who would receive ftolen goods, convert them to their own ufe, and 
afterward, without intending reftitution, profecute the man from 
whom the goods were received, Such conduct, however, is far from 
being uncommon ; for how often have we known a member of Parlia- 
ment, while in oppoiition, violently reprobate, as unjuit and oppreflive, 
taxes propofed by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, of which, 
when he came into power himfelf,—fo far from repealing them,—he 
lias availed himfelf as much as of the moft approved part of the 
revenue, 


Art.30. A State of t the Reprefentation of the People of England, en 
the Pr: inciples of Mr. Pitt in 17853 with an annex: ‘d State of ad- 
ditional Propofitions ; ; by the Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, late Chair- 
man of the Committee of Affociation of the County of York. 
8v0. pp. 55. 15. Johnfon. 1793. 

The refpectable author of this little pamphlet, feeing that the quef- 
tion of reform is drawing fait toward a crifis, and that the time is 
probably not far diftant when a collifion may take place between the 
fupporters and oppofers of this meafure, fo much dreaded by one 
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fet of men, and fo ardently defired by another, as effential to the well 
being of the ftate und the happinefs of the people ; comes forward 
with the olive branch to difcharge the duties of a minifter of peace, 
and to act as mediator between two parties, one of which afks for 
everything, and the other is for granting othing. He fhews that both 
fhould take into confideration times and circumftances, and there read 
the abfolute neceflity of mutual conceflions. It is on this ground that 
he feels himfelf difpofed to carry reform farther at this moment than 
jt was intended, in 1785, by Mr. Pitt and the aflociation to which he 
at that time belonged. The plan of 1785 was more than even the 
people themfelves could be brought to requeft at that period, but a 
reat deal lefs than they now demand, 

It is in confequence of a change in the temper of the times, that 
Mr.W. thinks the plan of 1785 inadequate; and he therefore {ubfti- 
tutes another in its place, not different in principle, but formed on a 
more extenfive {cale. 

Our readers will recolle& that Mr. Pitt propofed to abolifh forty 
rotten boroughs, and to add 67 new members for counties, two ta 
Weftminfter, and one to Southwark; to give to Marybone, Bir. 
mingham, Manchefter, Sheffield, and Leeds, the right of fending 
two members each to parliament; and alfoto allow the inhabitants of 
ten cities and towns, who are now fhut out by their refpective corpo- 
rations, the privilege of returning two members each; by which 
meafure, it was fuppofed, about 100,000 voters would be added ta 
the number of electors through the kingdom. 

Mr. W. takes this plan for his bafis, and attempts only to carry it 
farther. We will ftate his improvements in his own words : 

‘ The moft obvious and neceflary addition to Mr. Pitt’s plan is, 
that it fhould be extended to the reprefentation of the people of 
Scotland; in fuch a manner as to remove that degrading exception 
by which fix of the counties of Scotland are reduced to alternate re- 
prefentaticn; to place Edinburgh and fome other principal cities, in 
refpect of their reprefentative importance, on a footing of equality 
with the great towns of England; and to regulate elections in Scot- 
Jand by the fame general rules to which they are fubject in England. 

« Another necefiary addition to that plan feems tobe, the extenfion 
of the right of futtrage to all decent houfeholders throughout Great 
Britain. 

‘ By thefe regulations the following COUNTIES of SCOT- 
LAND would receive an addition of THREE MEMBERS; fothat 
each of thofe countics would be conftantly reprefented by ONE 
MEMBER. 


Counties, County Members. Addition, Number of County 
Mem, in Scotland, 


Caithnefshhire, 
Cromarty fhire, 
Kinrofsfhire, 
Buteshire, 
Clackmannanhhire, 
’ Nairnhhire, 

Other counties? 27 J 
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€ The following CITIES and TOWNS of SCOTLAND would re- 
ceive an addition of SEVEN MEMBERS, viz. 


Toral 
Citiesand Towns Memberi addcdto Titel Addition. Num. of Mem, 
Cities and Towns, Sor Cries and Towns 
in Scotland. 
Edinburgh, I 
Glafgow, 2 
Aberdeen, 2 7 
Dundee, 1 
Paifley, * 1 
Prefent number of members t 22 
for cities and towns, > -_s 


Total reprefentation of Scotland, 55 

‘ The eleGtions which at prefent are confined toa few members 
of a corporation in each of the following towns of England, by thefe 
regulations would become popular elections, viz. 

Addition of Conflitutional Members b 
Popular Ehections in four Towns of England. 
Marlborough, 
Launceiton, 3 
Poole, 
Thetford, 

‘By thefe regulations, alfo, the body of conftituents in England, 
on any reafonable definition of the perfons meant by ‘* decent houfe- 
holders’? would receive an addition, probably, not fhort of 150,000 
voters. The fame regulations adding to the prefent ele€tors in Scot- 
land, freeholders and copyholders of 4o fhillings value, and decent 
houfeholders, would probably increafe the conftituent body there by 
an augmentation of nearly 100,000 voters. ‘The total augmentation 
of voters by thefe regulations throughout Great Britain, would be 
nearly 250,000 additional voters.’ 

The neweft feature in this plan is the extenfion of the right of 
voting to all copyholders and decent houfeholders. Mr. W. is aware 
that it may not be very eafy to define the precife meaning of the term 
decent houfebolders; he throws the idea out for difcuffion, and thinks 
that the term might be applied to thofe who are affeffed to the poor’s 
rates, or who pay the window tax. 

The plan has at leaft this merit, that it contains a f{pecific propo- 
fition ; that its whole extent can be fecn at once; and that nothing 
treacherous or dangerous lurks behind. ‘The author adds, however, 
three fubfidiary meafures which he thinks effential to this reform in 
Parliament, and which would, no doubt, flow from it, were the re- 
form once carried. Thefe meafures are, 1. A reduction of the enor- 
mous influence of the Crown. 2. The repeal of the feptennial a&. 





« * It might not be improper, perhaps, to annex to Paifley fome of 
the {mall unreprefented burghs in its neighbourhood, to take a part 
in election for reprefentatives of that town. ‘The fimall fhare of the 
reprefentation at prefent enjoyed by Glafgow, Aberdeen, and Dun- 
dee, would devolve upon the other burghs with which they are con- 
ected and increafe their hare.’ 
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3. Paffing into a law regulations for preventing inconvenience and de- 
lay, tumult and expence, at elections. 

Mr. Wyvill, anticipating the objections that may be made to his 
plan, thus replies to them : 

¢ Againft the plan of Mr. Pitt thus enlarged it may be forefeen that 
various objections will be urged ; fome of which wi!l undoubtedly de- 
ferve ferious confideration. But fhould the penfioned advocate of 
the prefent fyftem of abufes contend, that the difcontents of the 
people are groundlefs and unreafonable, that a parliament over which 
they have little regular influence, which has been named chiefly 
by the Crown and the ariftocracy, is beft calculated to obtain the 
great purpofe of the conititution, viz. the happinefs of the people ; 
and therefore, that no reformation is neceflary or ought to be con- 
ceded ; the reader’s patience fhall not be wearied here by an attempt 
to refute palpable abfurdities. Or fhould the more cautious foe to 
liberty admit that reformation is expedient, yet infift on the inexpe- 
diency of the time, the fallacy of that poor evafion, that frivolous 
but everlafting excufe, is too apparent to require detection. Or 
fhould the uncandid adverfary fhift his ground, and change the di- 
rection of his attack from the plan propofed to the perfon who pro- 
pofed it, fhould he charge the author of this paper with the mean de- 
fign to difparage Mr. Pitt and his plan, or the malignant purpofe to irs 
ritate popular difcontent, and to excite commotion by {uggeiting more 
extenfive propofitions of reform, than thofe he formerly recom- 
mended ; little previous remark {urely can be necefiary to obviate the 
impreflion of thofe expected illiberalities. ‘The plan of Mr. Pitt, if 
examined by theoretical rules, will certainly be found to fall far fhort 
of perfection; it did not even aim to remove fome of the grofleit 
abufes which difgrace‘the Britifh reprefentation ; but it was a wife 
propofal, and well adapted to the ftate of public opinion in 1785 ; 
the guarded moderation of it evinced his fincerity at that time; and if 
more extenfive changes had been propofed, they would have been un- 
authorized by the previoufly declared with of any confiderable por- 
tion of the community. But fince that time, the denial of redrefs, 
‘and a long protracted difcuffion have produced their ufual effeéis; 
upon the fubject of conftitutional rights, the ideas of the public have 
been expanded, anda more extenfive redrefs is fought in many parts 
of England, and throughout Scotland, than Mr. Pitt’s original plan 
propofed tohave given. The difcontent of the people under their 
conftitutional grievances is the refult of their enlarged#knowlege of 
their rights, and of the ufurpations of minifters and peers ; much has 
been well written, much has been eloquently fpoken, to demonftrate 
the injuries the conftitution has fuffered ; the fatal confequences which 
experience proves to flow from that fource, and the neceflity for fome 
better fecurity for the liberty of the people, have been infilted on with 
equal energy by the wilei{t miniflers and the most unblemifhed pa- 
triots.—It is needlefs to enquire therefore, whether the difcontent of 
the people be owing morc to the parliamentary {peeches of a Pitt and 
a Savile, or tothe political writings of a Burgh and a Price; to the 
late revolution in America; or to the more recent events in France. 
It is evident that difcontent exifts, and that it will be our true wif- 
dom to allay that difcontent by timely accommodation.’ 
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He does not deny the right of univer/al /ufrage, but objects to it as 
inexpedient at this moment. For his reafoning on this important part 
of his tubjeét, we refer to the pamphlet. 

It is impoilible for a candid man to perufe this little performance 
without being con vinced that the author is a fincere friend to liberty 
and to mankind; and that his aim is to procure, through peaceable 
and moderate means, the objects which we all have in view, but 
which others would hazard every thing ty gain; and which were well 
worth avy hazard, if they were not, as they certainly are, attainable 
by the molt legal and conititutional meafures. 

it is with this view, and only as the price of peace, that he pro- 
pofes that a tund fhould be eitablithed for buying up che franchifes of 
the rotten boroughs by degrees. ‘To effect this, he propofes a 
{cheme wuich merits attention, bnt he offers it with becoming dif- 
fidence :—-See p. 19 of the pamphict. We wilhed to copy it, butare 
too much cramped tor room. 

On the whole, we mutt in jultice to this pamphlet fay that it does its 
author’s head as much credit asit refleéts on his heart, evincing at the 
fam« time-the-clearnefs and foundnefs of the one, while it teems with 
proots of the eoodnefs of the other. May his moderation be imitated, 
and his plans be ‘:ipaflionately and candidly difcufled, both by the 
friends and tne oppoters of reform! Sh. 

AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 

Art. 31. 7. P.Brifot, Deputy of Eure and Loire, to bis Conftituents, on 
the Situation of the Nauocnal Convention; on the Influence of the 
Anarchitts, and the Evils it has caufed; and on the Neceflity of 
annihilating that Influence in order ta fave the Republic. Tranf- 
lated from the French; with a Preface and occafional Notes by the 
Tranflator. 8vo. pp.122. 28.6d. Stockdale. 1794. . 


Art. 32. The Hijiory of the Brifotins; or, Part of the Secret Hiftory 
of the Revolution, and of the firft Six Months of the Republic, in 
anfwer to Briflot’s Addrefs to his Conftituents. Printed at Paris by 
order of the Jacobin Club, and difperfed to their correfponding 
Clubs.—Tranilated from the French of Camille Deimoulins, De- 
puty of Paris, in the National Convention. Svo. pp.68. 1s. 6d. 
Owen. 1794. 

We fhall confider thefe pamphlets in one article, becaufe they are 
intimately connected ; the one containing a charge of a very ferious 
nature; the other purporting to anfwer it, but being in reality little 
more than a recrimination. 

We confefs that it was with fome pain that we proceeded in the 
perufal of thefe performances; becaufe, if we may believe either of 
them, we mutt conclude that liberty has been trampled under foot in 
France, and the peace of Europe difturbed, by the moft abandoned 
wretches on earth; for fuch Briffot declares the Jacobins to be, who 
have had the government of France, he fays, fince the revolution 
of the 1oth of Auguit; and Defmoulins retorts the charge on Briffot 
and his friends, who pofleffed the fupreme power from the time 
at which the king was depofed till the 3: ft of May laft, when Briffot 
and the Girondifts, his partizans, were ordered into cuftody, 
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No man had a better opportunity of being acquainted with the fubjet 
on which he writes than Briffot; he was a member of the convenuon 
which he defcribes, and mutt be deemed no ftranger to the fecret 
{fprings and movements of the revolution during the period to which 
he refers, as he was then at the head of affairs, ard might be faid to 
be the leading man in France. He reprefents the convention as a body 
over which a party of anarchifts actually domincered;-——-as an 
afiembly incapable of giving eflicacy to the laws,—feeing what was 
right, but notdaring to purfue it;—one day paling patriotic decrees after 
mature deliberation, and, the next, frightened or awed into a repeal of 
them at the command of the Jacobins j—taxing wife meafures at one 
moment for fecuring the independence of the convention, by voting 
that guards fhould be brought for its protection from the departments, 
and then bowing to the clamours of the anarchifis, and abandoning 
their decrees through dread of aflafiination;—fhewing at one period a 
due regard for juftice and an abhorrence of murder, by decrecing that 
the perfons charged as the authors of the h rorrid m2 ffacres, in the begin- 
ning of September, fhould be brought to trial; and afterward, territied 
by the power of the accufed, not only fuf vedas the profecution, 
but actually beftowing places of confidence and emolument on the 
very men by whom thefe mafiacres were ordered or perpetrated ; 
fending them, not to the guillotine, but to the Departments, with the 
lordly character of Commissioners ;—manifefting, by a great ma- 
jority, an inclination to leave the fate of Louis XVI. to the decifion of 
the fovereignty of the people, by referring to the people at large the 
fentence pafled on him; and afterward, yielding to calumny, voci- 
feration, and terror, voting againft an appeal, and adjudging that 
unfortunate prince to immediate death;—exprefling indignation 
againft the perfons concerned in the pillage and plunder of individuals, 
and of fhops, in Paris, on the 26th of February (1793), but very 
foon after configning to oblivion thofe flagitious aéts, which, by fhew- 
ing the infecurity of property and the impunity of crimes, ‘ were 
(fays Briffot) the beft adapted to raife the hopes of our external 
enemies, and to augment the furfeits of liberty.’—* In fhort, (con- 
tinues he,) run over all the laws of the convention, and you will {ce 
the very beft decrees, paffed on the moft mature difcuffion, repealed 
in a fingle inftant. What then is the fource of all thefe changes? 
© With one fingle word you might compojfe the hiftory of three afémblies ; 
this word is—FEAR.’ 

Such is the picture drawn of the convention by one who was a 
member of it, and who had by far the greateit {way in it for nine 
months! 

M. Briffot was once a great advocate for infurreétion and the revolu- 
tionary power; until he got to the head of the ftate, he was as loud as 
any man in proclaiming the * facred duty of infurreétion:’ but, when 
he found himfelf raifed to that ftation, he began to preach up order 
and the confitution. Every thing that he fays on this fubject is praife- 
worthy, and we fubfcribe to it moft cordially : but we think that his 
remarks on the occafion would come with a much better grace from 
a man, who, having overturned a hated government, h had, like 
Wafhington, contented hiwfelf with a private {lation and patriotic 


obicurity. Whea Briffot was pullicg down the confitution for the 
purpofg 
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purpofe of affuming the reins of empire, at the moment in which, after 
a dreadful conflict, he had wretled them from the king, the world might 
have applied to him that expreflion of Tacitus which he applies to the 
anarchills — Rerum potiri volunts honores, quos guieta republicd, defperant, 
erturbatd, confegui fe poje arbitraatur. 





‘ The committee of inipectors of the hall of the convention, he fays, i 
had found out the fecret of filling the galleries with creatures of their 

own, hired to hoot their adverfaries; the circumference of the hall | 
was made ‘ a flage of gladiators ;’ and its environs, * the lurking-places ‘ 
of afatination.? The majority faw thete outrages, but were afraid to 


~ 


reprefs them, and thought it wife to wink at what they muft endure; 
thus, fays Briffot, with Tacitus, guod fecnitia erat, fapientia vocabatur. 

Sneaking of the revolutionary tribunal, (by which he himfelf was 
afterward tried and condemned,) M. Briffot fays, * It makes one’s ,| 
hair fland an end! Yes, if it is a tribunal fit to make one regret the 
Baftiles of defpotifm; if it is an inftitution proper for ripening and 
rapidly bringing about a counter-revolution in favour of royalty ; it is 











alfo a tribunal as arbitrary in its forms, as abfurd, as partial in its | 

proofs, as iniquitous in fome of its judgments.’ | 
‘« In the club of the Jacobins, and not in the convention, (he fays,) 

the fupreme power of France is to be found;’ this club, he contends, 


was ‘ the /overeign of the convention and of the miniiters.’ 
Thefe minifters, he afferts, difregarded the convention, and paid 
their court to the Jacobins, and dot) plundered the country. ‘This he 
foves by the official communications to the legiflature.—* Bournon- 
ville, (ne remarks,) on entering upon his adminiftration, and after 
having examined the {tate of the expences, has declared that there 
was a fum of 160 millions (of livres, about fix millions fterling) of the 
expenditure, of which there appeared no particulars. Cambon faid 
to the committee, from the roftrum, that it was impoflible to bring the ~ | 
expenditure of that department (that of minifter of war) to light; tbat 
a fpunge muft be drawn over it.—I ule his own words.’ This great 
detaulter was Pache, now mayor of Paris; and Briffot obferves that, 
though Cambon was profecuting petty pillagers, he had never infifted 
that Pache fhould be made to account for this enormous fum. 
‘ You will fee (continues Briffot) the provifions of the army every Hl) 
where paid for two or three times over; warehoufes hired at an ex- | 
ceflive price; battalions, thoagh reduced to a third or a fixth, ftill 
paid for at their full complement. Why? becaufe the contraétors, 
commiuflaries, and the clerks in all the offices, were all creatures of the j 
anarchifts, all profited by the diforder; all enriched themfelves ander fy 
the cover of their mafquerade of rough ftern virtue, and their con- : 
tinually theeing and thouing each other.’ 
Reipeéting the war with England, &c. he plainly fays that, ¢ from 
the month of Oétober, the poflibility of a war with the maritime powers a 
was forefeen; and the diplomatic committee, and that of general de- 
fence, had forewarned Monge, (the minifter at the head of the naval 
department ;) anample{upply was given to him, and he promifed tohave 
30 fail of the line ready tor fea in April, and 50 in June.’ He admits 
that England did not begin to arm till three months after the French. 
Briffot had been accufed of being the author of the war with Eng. 
land: he reterts the charge on his accufers, and fays that the 
anarchifts, 
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anarchilts, by voting the death of the king, were them/‘clves the 
authors of the war. 

He accufes the Jacobins of having prevented Holland from de- 
claring for the French revolution, when they made declarations which 
fhewed that, under the pretence of giving liberty to the Dutch, they 
wanted only to plunder them of their property. ‘To prove this, he 
quotes a paflage from a {peech made by Cambon, who prefided over 
the department of the finances ; ¢ Let us not diflemble, ({aid Cambon, 
one day, to the committee of general defence, in the prefence even of 
the patriot deputies of Holland,) you have no church Jands to offer us 
for our indemnity; it is a revolution in their cro chefts that mutt be 
made among the Dutch.’ ‘This fpeech, Briflot obferves, was worth 
an army to the Stadtholder. 

He defcribes the commiffioners of the convention as the greateft 
tyrants; § iffuing in exe day more ¢thoufands of lettres de cachet than 
were diltributed in the old times by all the inquifitors.’ 

Refpecting foreign nations treating with France at prefent, he thus 
exprefies himfelf: 

‘ Have order, have 2 good coniftitution, and your mal-contents will 
foon be difperfed. 

‘ I go farther,—have order, have a conftitution, and the foreign 
powers will foon afk peace of you. How can you expect, ihat in this 
uncertain and wavering fiate in which you are; foreign powers can con- 

ént to treat with a Convention, which is every day dragged through the 
dirt; becaufe it is the loweft difgrace to treat with an executive power 
which is without intermiffion denounced, humiliated, and tottering.’ 

We have faid fufficient, and have quoted enowgh from this writer, 
to juftify the declaration with which we fet out, that it was with dif- 
guft that we proceeded through a work in which the perfons, on whom 
depends in a great meafure the fate of Europe, appear, if they be 
fairly defcribed, in the light of men loft to all fenfe of genuine par 
triotifm.—Let it be remembered, however, that the picture is drawn 
by a man who, after having been a co-operator in their plans, turns 
evidence againft them, and impeaches his accomplices. 

Audi alteram partem is a dictum of juitice: let us then hear what 
the champion of the Jacobins, Camitte Desmoutins, fays, in 
an{wer to the charges brought by Brissor. ‘This champion begins 
by founding the praife of Paris, a city which had lived only by the 
monarchy, and yet deftroyed it, to create a republic. He then pro- 
ceeds to charge the right fide of the convention, and principally its 
leaders, with being almoft all partizans of royalty, accomplices in the 
treafon of Dumourier and Bournonville, and directed by the agents of 
Pitt,Orleans, and Pruffia; and he fays that they wanted to divide France 
into twenty or ‘thirty federative republics, in order that no republic 
might exift.—To prevent his adverfaries from prefling him for con> 
vincing proofs of this treafon, he makes ufe of the following obferva- 
tion; which might be a fufficient argument ad hominem, when applied 
to Briffot, but can have no weight with the world at large: 

« But in the firft place one preliminary obfervation is indifpenfable. 
—There is little candor in afking from us facts which prove con- 
fpiracy. The only trace which memory yet preferves of the famous 


orations of Briffot and Genfonné, in which they attempted to prove 
the 
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the exiftence of the Auftrian Committee, is the principle they had 
laid down. ‘That in confpiracies, it is abfurd to call for demonftrative 
faéts and judicial proofs: that in no time have they ever been ob- 
tained, not even in the confpiracics of Cataline; for confpirators are 
not ufed to be fo unguarded in their condu&. It is fuflicient that 
there exilt ftrong probabilities:—if fo, then will I prove againf 
Briffot and Genfonne the exiitence of an Anglo-Pruffian committee, 
by a collection of probabilities, a hundred times itronger than thofe 
by which Brifiot and Genfonné proved the exiftence of an Auftrian 
committee.’ 

Briffot, he fays, always {poke favourably of England in his papers; 
he was fecretary to Madame Sillery, or to her brother De Cretts, 
who was chancellor to the Duke of Orleans. 

Pethion, a famous Briifotin, went to England, and travelled in the 
fame carriage with Madame Sillery, Mademoifelle d’Orleans, Pamela, 
and Sarcey, for the purpofe of confulting with Pitt. 

Carra, another Briffotin, propofed once in the Jacobin club to make 
the Duke of York, or fome other prince of the houfe of Brunfwick, 
King of France, on condition of his marrying Mademoifelle d’Orleans. 

M. Defmoulins charges the Briffotins with having lavifhed millions 
to corrupt the public mind, and with having 150 newfpapers in their 
pay, while the Jacobins had only one. He roundly afferts that Ro- 
land, the minifter of itate for the home department, whom Briffot 
calls the virtuous Roland, was the perfon who robbed the jewel-office 
and ftole the crown jewels; fome of which, of inconfiderable value, 
had been recovered from the thieves who were let in to give a colour 
to the bufinefs, after the arch thief and his friends had carried off the 
three great diamonds, the Regent, the Pitt, and the Sancy. He ac- 
cufes Guadet of having been {io indifferent about the liberties of other 
countries, as to have faid one day ina committee, ‘ What does it fig- 
nify to us whether Dutch cheefemongers are freemen or flaves?’ the 
fame Guadet, who, fix months before, pofitively called for war, that 
he might sunicipalize all Europe.—The retreat of the Pruffians, 
when Dumourier might have cut them to picces, reduced as their 
force was by ficknefs and by death, is inftanced as a proof of treachery 
in Briffot and his party, who were then at the head of affairs. —M. 
Defmoulins, inftead of denying that the Jacobins had committed 
the horrid murders of the month of September, reminds Briflot that 
he and his friends had defended the maffacres at Avignon; and he 
fates what he calls a fact, which, if it be one, proves this advocate 
for humanity to have been as blood-thirfty as any Sepsemberizer of 
them all, ‘The fact is contained in the following query and obferva- 
tion: | 

‘Ts it not a fact, that Briffot, the Jeremiah of this 2d of Sept. 
faid on the 3d, at the executive council, in the prefence of Danton, 
“« they have forgot Morande;”’ that Morande, who has almoft de- 
ferved from the nation his pardon for his numerous flanders, for hav- 
ing told fo many truths of Briffot: Chabot aflured me, that on the 
2d of September, Briffot equally recollefted Morande. 

‘ This grief of Briffot’s, at the efcape of Morande, proves that 
this hypocrite in humanity has the. foul of Tiberius, Medicis, or 

‘Charles 1X. and to him the dead corpfe of an encmy {melt well.’ 


5 There 
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There is a paffage in this pamphlet which would thew that the 
Briffotins, inftead of being the authors of the war, had conftantly op. 
pofed ali plans for uniting other countries to France, and for invading 
the territories of their neighbours. ‘This the Jacobins denominate a 
crime inthem. ‘The reader of the pamphlet will find it in p. 36. We 
are prevented from tran{cribing this, and many other curious paflages, 
by our want of room. 

M.Defmoulins retorts the charge of corruption. He fays that 
Guadet made a motion one day in the convention, to make which 
he (Defmoulins) had been offered 22,000 livres the day before. 
Pethion, during his mayoralty, received 1000 livres per day from 
the minifter for foreign affairs. Rabaud de St. Etienne, a proteftant 
clergyman, is charged with ~— received large fums from the 
heirs of proteftants who had been exiled by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz; for whom, it is faid, he pretended he would recover their 
eflates. . 

We will ftop here, for we are tired of fuch accufations and recrimi- 
nations. If eitherof the parties tells truth, miferably indeed muft France 
have been deceived; if both parties {peak truth, what muft be the blind- 
nefs of the people to be any longer dupes to men who have no object 
but the gratification of avarice, or of revenge? and who difgrace one 
of the nobleft caufes that ever excited the attention and admiration of 
mankind ? 

If we compare Briffot and Defmoulins as writers, the credit of the 
comparifon will be entirely on the fide of the former. He is not in- 
deed equal to the latter in the matchlefs intrepidity with which he 
brings charges without proofs, and triumphs in declamation as if it 
were demonitration: but, in folid fenfe, in argument, and in reafon, 
Briffot leaves his adverfary a thoufand miles behind him.— Defmoulins 
may be heard in the Jacobin club, or at the revolutionary tribunal: 
but, at the bar of fenfe and juftice, he would foon be filenced. Sh. 


Art. 33. The Anarchy and Horrors of France difplayed by a Member of 
the Convention. 8vo. pp.27- 18. Parfons. 

This little pamphlet confifls of extracts from Briffot’s addrefs to 
his conftituents: as we have reviewed the whole of that work, 
which our readers will find in our preceding pages, we have no oc- 
cafion to take notice here of any of its parts. To thefe extras are 
prefixed fome obfervations by the compiler, in the fhape of a preface, 
which fhew that the Jacobins cannot deteft order and humanity more 
than he detefts the Jacobins. Chriftianity fays, ‘‘ love your enemies ;”” 
modern policy fays, ‘hate them :’’—the compiler gives ftriking proofs 
that the Jacobins are not the only perfons who reject the mild pre- 
cepts of the gofpel: on this occafion, it is evident that he prefers the 
political to the evangelical command; and that fome men can make 
a great noife, becaufe others have abandoned what they themfelves 
no longer practife. De 

LAW. 


Art. 34. 4 Cafe of Libel, the King v. Fobn Lambert and others, 
Printer and Proprietors of the Merning Chronicle: With the Ar- 


guments of Counfel, and Decifion of the Court, on the general 
Queftions 
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Queftion, «* Whether the Special Jury, firft {truck and reduced, 
according to the Statute, fhall be the Jury to try the [fue joined 
between the Parties?”? 8vo. pp.68. 1s.6d. Debrett. 1794. 
This appears to be an accurate and fair ftatement of the trial for 
libel, which took place on account of the proprietors of the Morning 
Chronicle having inferted in their paper of Dec.25th, 1792, an ad- 
drefs from a meeting of the Society for Political Information at the 
Talbot Inn in Derby, July 16, 1792.—The previous queftion refpects 
ing the jury is more fully reported in 5 ‘Term Rep. 453. The jury, 
having retired from two in the afternoon till feven in the evening, 
brought in the verdict, Guilty of publifhing, but with no malicious in- 
tent; this Lord Kenyon refufed to record, confidering it, as he faid, 
to be no verdict at all. ‘They again returned at five in the morning 
with a general verdict of Not guilty——The Appendix contains a 
valuable extract from a Tract written by Sir John Hawles, publifhed 


in Charles the Second’s time, on the duty of jurors. S.R. 


MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, &c. 

Art.35. 4 Plan for preventing the fatal Effects from the Bite of a mad 
Dog, with Cafes. By Jeffe Foot, Surgeon. 8vo. 6d. Becket. 
Mr. F. infifts that * excifion by the knife is the only fure and cer- 

tain method of prevention, and that the fooner it be done after the 

bite, the better:’ but he adds that ¢ the practice fhould not be re- 
nounced even after the expiration of 60 hours, or a much longer 


time.’ This fubjeét merits univerfal attention. Bea. 


Art. 36. Of the Hotwell Waters, near Briftol; by John Nott, M.D. 

8yo. pp. 94. 2s. Walter. 1793. 

In this water-drinking companion, intended, (as the author fays,) 
not for the phyfician, but for the valetudinarian, will be found an 
amufing mifcellany of the hiftory of the Wells, the natural hiftory 
of the vicinity, the chemical analyfis of the water, the medical 
theory of their operation, their practical application in difcafes, the 
accommodations and amufements of the place, &c. drawn up in gen- 
tlemanly language, not without a little {pice of affectation, As ac- 
curate refearch and novelty of obfervation are not attempted, we 
fhall not make any extraéts from the work, but rather recommend 
the whole to the perfons for whom it is particularly defigned. With 
refpect to the chemical analyfis of the water, the writer confides in 


that of Dr. Higgins. Ai. 


Art. 37. 4 Treatife upon Gravel and upon Gout, in which their 
Sources and Conneétion are afcertained ; with an Examination of 
Dr. Auftin’s Theory of Stone, and other critical Remarks, a Dif- 
fertation on the Bile and its Concretions, and an Enquiry into the 
Operation of Solvents. By Murray Forbes, Member of the 
Surgeon’s Company. 8vo. pp.258. 4s. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 
In the Preface to this work, we are informed that the principal 

part of the matter contained in it was made public almoft feven years 

fince, under the title of 4 7; reatife upon Gravel and upon Gout *, &c. 

The chicf additions in the prefent publication are the differtation on 

bile, and the remarks on the late Dr. Auftin’s theory. Mr. Forbes, 
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having adopted the opinion that the urinary calculus is a concretion 
of a peculiar acid, the lithifiac, could not admit the hypothefis of 
Ir. Auftin, that it confilts only of hardened mucus produced from 
the fides of the cavities through which the wrine flows. He employs 
various arguments in refutation of this theory; which, however, 
being chiefly a repetition of his own notions, contraited with Dr. 
Auftin’s fyftem, without any new expcriments, we cannot abridge 
with any advantage to our readers. We do not mean to fay that 
they are not worthy of the notice of thofe who wifk to dileufs the 
point: but they require a previous knowlege of the chemical invef- 
tigations of Scheele, Higgins, and others, to which the reafonings 
allrefer. With refpect to the bile, he, as other writers have done, 
aflerts it to bea real foap, confifting of the mineral alkali and a refinous 
matter. He relates his own experiments, by which he proved this 
point; and he infers, from the nature of the bile, that its purpofes 
are to correct acidity in the alimentary canal, to lubricate the 
paffages, and to bring to an equable mixture the particles of the food, 
With refpeét to biliary calcult, he thinks that they are entirely dif- 
ferent from the urinary, and confift principally of the refin of the 
bile. He conceives it not improbable that an acidity in the fluids may 
promote the precipitation and concretien of this refinous matter; and, 
in confidering the ways by which acid fiaids may arrive at the fluids, 
he fupports, by various arguments, the poffibifity of an abforption 
by means of the mefenteric veins, conveying them direétly to the 
vena portarum, without taking the round of the circulation. Thus 
he connects the cauie of biliary concretions with that which produces 


ia : o . . ; Vv; a 7 . . ° bd ‘ o \ 
gravel and gout; viz. a prevalence of acidity in the conftitution. Ay |) 


Art. 38. Reflefions on a Letter addreffed to the Governors of St. George's 
Hefpital by Ff. Hunter, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 

We fhould at no time have been difpofed to enter into the particu- 

Jars of this invective againit Mr. Hunter :—fince his death, we are 


ftill more difpofed to confign it to oblivion. Bed. 


Art. 39. An Analyfis of the New London Pharmacopezia, explaining 
the Nature, Principles, elective Attractions, Qualities, Ufes, and 
Dofes of the various Preparations and Compofitions contained there- 
in; and particularly calculated for the Ufe of the junior Students. 
By Robert White, M.D. Svo. pp.184. 35.6d. Boards. Cadell. 
1792. 

This fmall work begins with an arrangement of the materia me- 
dica according to the Linnzan fyitem. It then proceeds through the 
difpenfatory in order, giving under the head of each preparation a 
concife account of its nature and ufe, interfperfed with occafional ob- 
fervations. It is a performance which may be fafely recommended to 


the perfons for whom it was principally defigned, Ai. 


POETRY. 


Art. 40. Celebration, or, the Academic Proceffion to St. James’s; 
an Ode. By Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. pp.17. 1s. 6d. fewed. 
Walker. 1794. 

Who, among our readers, would, in thefe perilous times, be a 

King? Woe to you, lucklefs Wights, thas are encumbered with 

rovalty ! 
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royalty ! The French, on the one hand, hack and hew you with the 
fword, or the ruthlefs guillotine, and Peter Pindar tickles you to 
death with his feather! Thus affailed on all fides, who would be en- 
cambered with royalty? Nay, who would cven be a royal Academi- 
cian? They; too, are perfecuted by the French, who ftrip them of 
their very names and titles *; and P. P. is alfo for ever driving at them 
with his tharp- -pointed quill '—Thus it is that we fee 
Proud Courts withdraw their blaze, 

And little ftars hide their diminith’d rays !”’ 

Hence, too, it is that we fee, asin this Academic Procefion, Welt, and 
Wilfon, and the reft of the R. A.s, lathed from Somerfet Saabs to 
St. James’s ; and back from St. James’s to Somerfet Houfe. The 
:mmediate occafion of this infliction of literary punifhment (for what 

fin we know not,) is now fet forth in the prefixed Adverti/iment, ad- 
dreffed to the * Marvelling Reader :? 

« Soon after the death of Dr. Johnfon, a fubfcription for a monu- 
ment to the memory of that celebrated Moralift being in circulation 
among the fr/? people of the kingdom, the Royal Academy generoafly 
and unanimoully voted one hundred pounds towards the expences, as 
a tribute of regard for fo extraordinary a man, and one of their own 
members; Dr. Johnfon holding the place of Profeflor of Modern Li- 
terature. ‘lhis refolution being prefented to the King, his Majefty, 
in confideration of the extreme poverty of the Royal Academy, inftead 
of giving the Royal Aifent, impofed the Royal Veto.—So much for 
Dr. Johnfon. 

© In confequence of the exalted idea entertained by the Members of 
the Roya! Academy of the late Prefident’s (Sir Jofhua Reynolds) dif- 
ae, they refolved in council that an elegant edition fhould be 
printed at the expence of the Academy ; one cupy to be prefemted to each 
of the members; the remainder of the copies to be depofited in the 
Library of the Academy; and a copy to be given occafionally to the 
moft fuccefsful Student, and to the newly-eleéted Academicians. 
This refolution was alfo offered to the King, who, on account of the 

fill-veigning poverty of the Academy, put a period to the proceeding, 
by a Royal Veto! | 

‘ Miter Welt, the prefent extraordinary Prefident of the Royal 
Academy, unterrified by Royal Vetos, ath and Ay the advice of his 
Council, magnanimoufly produced another ftring of refolutions :—viz. 
to beg to be permitted to eat and drink, totis viribus, in {pite of the Aca- 
demy’s poverty, the Academy’s and his Majefiy’s good health, amidit 
mountains of meat, and oceans of drink ; to prefent an addrefs of Auméle 
thanks to his Majeity for his unexample d Munificence to his own Aca- 
demy ; and to be indulged with the honour of prefenting a handfome 
medal of gold to 4is Majetty, to der Majetty, to the Prince of Wales, 
and to the Princefs Royal. Thefe refolutions were fortunately re- 
ceived by Majefty with the molt flattering cordiality ; and this day, all 
thefe things (God willing ) are to be performed and executed, together 
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© The sdroant Royal Academies at Paris, we are informed, fil! 
exit, but under what tities or denomin: ations we know not: certainly 

co longer Royal; for which, we believe, National is fabftituted. 
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with the moft augu/ and /ublime ceremony of Mifter Benjamin Weft’s 
Knighthood. 


Redeunt Saturnia Regna !” 
As a fpecimen of the manner in which the proceffion is here celee 
brated, we prefent our readers with the firft two ftanzas; 
« Sol, put thee on thy beft gold wig to-day ; 
Let rude DecemBer be the gentle May ; 
Chain’d be the tempefts, and well bung’d the rain; 
Nor lét a fog his fullen twilight fpread, 
As lately dark’ning bade us think the head 
Of fome Hicgu-rittep Maw was cleft in twain. 


Yes, yes, let Morn Jook down with fmiling pride, 
And {mile on roaft, and boil’d, and bak’d, and fry’d, 
And grill’d, and devill’d, gums of Genius greeting ; 
Smile too upon the Academic Men, 
Refpectables indeed ! who, nine in ten, 
Well as of painting, know the art of eating.’ 


Art.41. Carmen Seculare: An Ode, infcribed to the Prefident and 
Members of the Royal Academy. By a Mufe more loyal than 
Peter Pindar’s. 8vo. 18.6d. Faulder. 1794. 

Whatever fuperiority of loyalty may be claimed, with refpeé& ta 
Peter Pindar, by the author of thefe complimentary verfes, he will not, 
we apprehend, be allowed much precedence on account of his wit. 

It has been faid that ‘* authors, before they write fhould read.’ 
There is alfo requifite another previous qualification: they fhould 

ain fome knowlege of grammar ; which would fave their works from 
the difgrace of fuch lines as 
‘ And know, the glory thou acquires’ — 

Strange as it may feem, this illegitimate line prefents itfelf Ave times 

to our view in this unfortunate production of the Mufe of Loyalty ; 

as it makes a part of the repeated burthen of the fong : 
« And, know, the glory thou acquires, 
Adds luftre to thy country’s name !’ 

The readers of the poem, which we here difmifs, will find little dif- 
ficulty in determining how much the performance of this rival of the 
fame of Peter Pindar will add to the luftre of the Royat ACADEMY. 


Art.42. Poems: Confiiling of «« Modern Manners’’—** Aurelia,”’— 
«© The Curate,’’ and other Pieces. By the Rev. Samuel Hoole, 
A.M. 8vo. 2Vols., 6s. Boards. Dodfley. 1790. 

This collection ought to have met with an ear/ier notice in our Re- 
view, and /ach was intended : but an accident, by which the volumes 
were lott, occafioned the delay.—We call it a colle4ion, becaufe the 
principal poems, amounting to far the amg: part of the contents of 
thefe two volumes, originally appeared in feparate publications. 
«© Modern Manners,’? which makes neaily the whole of the firft vo- 
lume, was firt printed in 1782, and was reviewed, and commended, 
in the 66th vol. of our work. ‘* Aurclia,’? another of Mr. Hoole’s 
poetical productions, (1783) of nearly equal extent, was the fubject 
of an article in our 69th, and was then praifed by us for the {pright- 
linefs and ingenuity of the fatire with which is was fraught. Of 
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«s Edward, or the Curate,’’ another of the larger poems reprinted in 
this edition, an account will be found in M.R. vol. Ixxviii. p. 242. 
It is a tale, of the melancholy caft; in which, as we obferved, the 
poet has imitated the fimplicity of Spenfer, without adopting his obfo- 
Jee phrafeology : to which, however, Mr. H. feems, in a few in- 
tances, in fome of the poems, to be rather more inclined than may 
be altogether pleafing to a mcdern ear, unaccultomed to the xe and 
fro of Q. Elizabeth’s ume. : 

‘To the above larger poems are now added (¢ never before publith- 
ed,’ as the title-pages of the two volumes inform us,) a number of 
{maller pieces, Of various merit, fome grave, others of a ludicrous 
turn. From thefe we will felect, as a {pecimen of the writer’s more 
pleafant vein, the following ‘ ANswER to an invitation to dine in 
company with three ladies, who were called THE GrRaCEs.’ 

‘ ‘To me with the Graces on Sunday to dine, 
A kird and polite invitation you give ; 
I'll gladly partake of your mutton and wine, 
It my flock will but do me the favour to live. 
Yét mutton, I fear, is not food for the Graces, 
Tho’ poets fuch viands with rapture furvey, 
And at mere mortal wine they will make but wry faces, 
And rife from their clouds with a head-ach next days 
Then get fome Ambrofia (how kind they will take it!) 
Vith Nectar, unmix’d, from the good folks above ; 
And Cupip can fend you (he knows how to make it) 
A flice of cold pudding to fettle our love. 
His arrows, they tell us, with pure gold are headed, 
Bat fuch idle tales there’s nor gumption, nor good in¢ 
J’m told by a matron, who thrice has been wedded, 
Love tips his beit darts with a piece of cold pudding.” 


Art.43. Ode for the Encania, held at Oxford, July 1793, for the 
Reception of his Grace the Duke of Portland, Chancellor of the 
Univerfity. By R. Holmes, D. D. Prof. of Poetry. 4to. 1s, Payne. 
This academical ode is certainly not unworthy of a profeffor of 

poetry. If we were to point out any fault, we fhould fay that it is 

perhaps too highly laboured ; and that hence it is fometimes ob- 
fcure. The firlt frophe and anti/tropbe will enable the learned reader 


to judge. 

‘STROPHE I, 
‘ In wildering terror, hopelefs of repofe, 
Thy fons, O Science, fled their Gothic foes 5 
Fell Slander’s curfe profan’d their blamelefs name, 
And bigot Hate his fignal-trumpet blew : 
Then Spoil, dire fiend, their fimple domes o’erthrew, 
And hurl’d their treafures to the wafting flame. 
One tranfient joy Imperial CyaR Les fupplied : 
«« Turn, fugitives of hope,”’ the monarch cried ; 
<* Behold yon lilied marge of filver Seine ! 
** Be there your fix’d inviolable fane.”’ 
Ah! no; Neglect, pale fpectre, haunted there, 
And daih’d their rifing hope in new defpai«. 


‘ANTI. 
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‘ANTISTROPHE I. 
* How fafe a reft from Rapine’s idiot hand, 
Shrines how majeftick in how fair a land, 
Thy call, Great ALFrep, to the wanderers gave ! 
In balm of blifs they bath’d each heart-felt wound, 
And kifs’d with rapture’s lip the facred ground, 
Where Isis winds her laurel-fhaded wave. 
Here their neglected harps again were itrung, 
Here loud their fhouts of grateful triumph rung ; 
Hence, in a fullen age of lingering night, 
Clear broke the beam of Learning’s orient light ; 
Through the dead darknefs fhot the quickening ray, 
And wak’d the morn of life’s refulgent day.’ 
We will now copy the laft Epode, which is excellent ; abating one or 
two epithets, fuch as ¢ Fancy, Nature’s wayward child’—< tracelefi 
art:’ nor do we much like « the foul of toil.’— 


‘EPODE Ill. 
‘Thus, PortLanp, thus, beneath thy guardian-care, 
Hope’s op’ning bloom fhall fpread fupremely fair. 
Here fhall the wakeful foul of toil purfue, 
Unnr’d, each noble aim of triumph new : 
Here glowing thought, by foft’ring fpirits fann’d, 
Shall burft to flame, and rife o’er all the land: 
Enthufiaft Fancy, Nature’s wayward child, 
With tracelefs art fhall temper raptures wild, 
And ftart enchanting in divine excefs : 
Here genius, from pure Learning’s living rill, 
Spirit of richeft virtue fhall diftil, 
And livelier tint his many-colour’d drefs. 
From Britain’s world, from Britain’s patron throne, 
O’er Oxrorp itll afteétion’s eye fhall bend ; 
Shall fee her, juftto each protecting friend, 
Beam on his name the luftre of her own.’ Ged..3. 


Art. 44. Lines on the Murder of the Queen of France, with Admonition 
to the infant King, Louis XVII. Being a Sequel to ** The Tri- 
bute of an Humble Mofe*.”? By W. ‘Il. Fitzgerald, Efq. gto. 
ss. Hookham. 1794. 

If the tender fympathies of the heart were alone fufficient for the 
accomplifhment of a good poem, Mr. F. cannot fail of fuccefs when 
he courts the Elegiac Mufe; efpecially if he be confcious that he is 
«« not’’ already ‘* free from faults,’’—** Nor yet too vain to mend.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 45. Memoirs of Science and the Arts. Or, an Abridgment of 


the Tranfaétions publithed by the principal learned and economical 
Societies eftablifhed in Europe, Afia, and America. Vol. If. 4to. 
pp-554- 19 Plates. 1]. 1s. Boards. Favulder, &c. 3793- _ 
The purpofe‘of this publication is to give fuch an abridgment of 
all thofe works which periodically appear in various parts of the lite- 
rary world, under the name of Memairs or Tranfac&ions of Societies, as 


* See M, Rev. April 1793) P. 457 
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may fully ferve the purpofe of informing the reader of every thing 
new with reipect to {cience or the arts which they contain. ‘To thaie 
who are acquainted with the number and importance of fuch works, 
and the dithculty of procuring them, the defign will appear a very 
ufeful one; and, as far as we have examined it, the executian is 
adequate to the purpofe Plates are copied when they are neceffary 
for iilaftration. ‘The conduors apologize for the {mall number of 
foreign works which they have been able to give in this volume, as 
well as for the changes that they have made in their plan; which was 
at frit that of montnly numbers. They mean in future to print two 
half-yearly parts, compofing an annual volume. - The works here 
abridged are, the dpaiic Refearches, Vol. i, and u. the Memoirs of 
the Bath Agriculture Society, of the Brufels Acad. of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres, vol. i. of the Manchefter Literary and Philofoph. Society, 
vol. iv. the Philojeph. Tranface. of the R. Society of Londen, for 1792, 
and p.i. of 17933 Tranjact. of the Linnean Society, vol. i.—of the 
Royal Irifh Academy, for 1787, 88, 89, 90; of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. i, and it. of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol.i. of the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts, Se. vol. x. 
| of the Society of Natural Hifory in Paris, vol.i. p.i. and the Pro- 








ceedings of the African Affociaticn, vol. i. Ai. 


Art. 46. 4 Letter to Dr. Moore, on his Defence of Britifh Huma- 
nity, againit the Calumny of a Member of the French Conven- 
tion. 8vo. Is. Owen. 1794. 

This writer warmly objects to a paffage in Dr. M.'s journal, 
vol. ii. wherein the Doctor relates his converfation * with a member 
\ of the Convention; in which the latter retaliated on the Britith and 

Jrifh nations the general charge of cruelty which Dr. M. in the free- 

Ss dom of debate had brought againft the French: appealing, in fup- 

rt of his charge, to the atrocities and maflacres which have fo 

dreadfully abounded in that country, within the laft four years. 
The letter-writer apprehends that, although Dr. M. very prudently 

( gave up the argument, ca J rench ground, with an opponent who was 

« mafter of an hundred guillotines,’ yet fomething more fhould have 

been faid in a journal defigned for the perufal of his own countrymen. 
This deficiency he here undertakes to fupply by the evidence of fads 
collected from the beft hiftorical records ; all tending to prove that 
the balance of the account of general humanity, as here itated be- 
tween Great Britain and France, is, indeed, fo greatly in favour of 
the former, as fully to juftify the re/entment which he has fhewn in 
this zealous ‘ vindication of the infulted honour of his country.’ 

In the courfe of this refearch into the chronicles of inhumanity, 
we fec fuch a fhocking exhibition of horrors, as may well give the 
reader a difguit even to the hiltorical pages from which the in- 
flances are extracted ; and which may feem to juftify, moft completely, 
Dr, Johnfon’s fevere reflection on hiltory itfelf, when (in confeff- 
ing and defending his general neglect of that clafs of literature,) he 
uttered this memorable declaration—* I take no delight in perufing 
the annals of BLoop !” 


—_——S 





* See Rev. for the prefent month, p. 171. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


*,* We have been favoured with a letter from Capt. Bradley, res 
fpe€ting our obfervations at p. 260 of our Review for laft November, 
relative to the charts of Nortolk Ifland, and in explanation of the 
points of which we complained. We there faid that two maps had 
been given, in the publications relative to Botany Bay, as unlike to 
each other as two fuch things could poffibly be, and yet that Capr. 
Bradley’s name ftood to both; that the firit correfponded, in the mott 
material circumftances, very exactly with Capt. Cook’s map,—but 
that we fhould, neverthelefs, have been difpofed to give the preference 
to the latter of the two, as being a revilion of thofe which had pre- 
ceded it, if the verbal defcriptions of Captains Hunter and King had 
not difagreed with it in fome effential points: as things were, we 
hefitated ; and we are perfuaded that Capt, Bradley would have done 
the fame if he had been in our place, and with only the fame degree 
ef information before him. By Capt. B.’s letter, however, our doubts 
are entirely removed. ‘The map which he has politely fent to us, the 
produ& of his a€tual furvey of Norfoik Ifland in 1790, bears every 
internal mark of accuracy ; and his account of the fteps, which he took 
to obtain materials for conftructing it, fhews that confidence may be 
placed in it by thofe whofe bufinefs may lead them to vifit the place. 

Capt. Bradley informs us that he knows no more of the former 
map, which was publifhed under his name, than that he traced three 
copies of it for Governor Phillip, from a fketch which the Governor had 
in his poifeffion; without knowing by whom the {ketch was made, or 
whether it was good or bad, as he (Capt. Bradley ) had then never feen 
Norfolk Ifland; and that the latter, which appears in Capt. Hunter’s 
Voyage, is from the actual furvey which Capt. B. made in 1790, but 
is an umperfect copy, inafmuch as that a third ifland, more than a 
mile in extent, and lying from S. to S.S.E, from Sydney Bay, and 
between three and four miles diftant, is omitted ; though, as Capt. B. 
obferves, (and, we think, juftly,) that ifland is a very material part 
of the furvey, becaufe it affords confiderable fhelter to thips clearing 
their cargoes in Sydney Bay. : 





+4+ We have received, with pleafure, the obliging letter from the 
Female Society, figned by the lady who officiates as Secretary; and 
we fhall be happy if any thing that we have faid may contribute to 
the advancentent of their benevolent defigns. 





}§ |] It.is not in our power to inform A. A. in which work M. De. 
Sauiiure mentions his havmg employed the evolution of oxygen gas as 
a photometer, (fee our lait Appendix, p.526.) as we recited that fate 
only from M. Jacquin’s notice of it: neither have we the latter gentle- 
man’s book at hand to confult. 





§t§ T.H. is juft received ; too late for farther attention to it. 


alt 





> In the laft Appendix, Ixp sx, Art. Bengal, the page fhould be 
134; and in the Art. Zouch, the page fhould be 117.—I1n the Review 
for January, p.$- 1,26. for‘ certainty,’ r. certainly, “ 
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